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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE fourth Session of the present Parliament was opened 
on Tuesday with a Royal Message which is unusually 
grammatical and unusually dull. The Queen regrets that 
the war between Japan and China still continues, but her 
Majesty “has maintained a close and cordial understanding 
with the [European] Powers interested in those regions,” and 
“ will lose no favourable opportunity of promoting a peaceful 
termination of the contest.” There will be an inquiry by the 
Sultan into the “excesses” in Armenia, and the Com- 
mission will be accompanied by delegates from the Powers 
which have Consuls at Erzeroom. In Ireland offences have 
sunk to the lowest level recorded in any recent year; but 
proposals will be made for amending the Land Act, and 
“for dealing with certain evicted tenants whose situation 
constitutes a peril to social order.” Bills will also be pro- 
posed dealing with the Church Establishment in Wales, 
creating a“ popular control of the liquor traffic,” abolishing 
plural voting, and making provision for the payment of 
the charges of the returning officers at Elections. There 
will also be a heap of other Bills, of which one will deal 
with the City; another will facilitate light railways, her 
Majesty “regretting the depression of agriculture;” and a 
third will complete the system of County Government in 
Scotland. Those trifles settled, there will be other Bills still, 
which it is waste of time to enumerate. The Government, 
in fact, intends, or affects to intend, to drive three omnibuses, 
three waggons, and some light carts through Temple Bar all 
at once. A block is, of course, inevitable; but as they wish to 
wait for the artillery tumbrel, the Resolution on the Lords, the 
Government do not mind that. 


The Lord Chancellor took the opportunity of the meeting 
of Parliament to make a personal statement in regard to 
“the imputations of misconduct made against him.” “There 
is just this grain of truth, and this alone, in all the state- 
ments that have been made, that the expediency of a more 
permanent transfer of winding-up cases has been under con- 
sideration.” The change was contemplated because it was 
inconvenient to have a Judge liable to go off on circuit, 
an inconvenience which was recognised in the demand 
from the legal profession for a Judge who could remain 
continuously in London. The idea of a rearrangement 
had, however, been abandoned before the controversy in 
the Press. The notion of friction having arisen between 
him and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was repudiated by 
Lord Herschell with considerable warmth. “The only com- 
munications I have ever had with the learned Judge in respect 
of the winding-up of companies have been on points of 
general application.” In most of those cases, the con- 


ferences were sought by Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. 
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The allegation that he had asked Mr. Justice Vaughan . 
Williams to withdraw some of the statements made by him ~ 
in the New Zealand case was treated with scorn. The Lord 
Chancellor ended his speech by a reprimand to the news- 
papers which had assailed him. “We sometimes see attacks 
upon the foreign Press for their campaigns of scandal. May 
it not be well to look once in a while at home, and to see 
whether, if there be a mote in their eye, there may not be a 
beam in our own?” 


The debate in the Lords which followed Lord Herschell’s 
explanation, was chiefly remarkable for Lord Salisbury’s 
brilliant speech, and the Duke of Devonshire’s promise to 
consider with care and candour the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the land laws of Ireland. The movers and 
secondersof the Address, Lord Welby and Lord Battersea, were, 
of course, complimented (not very warmly) by Lord Salisbury 
on their speeches ; while the former was distinguished as the 
last representative of an extinct race, the Dodo of the Liberal 
peerages, whose archzological interest would one day be of 
the highest kind, as it appeared that no new Peers were to 
be made by the Gladstonians. Lord Salisbury, assuming that 
the English “ light railways ” were to be thrown on the rates, 
described that boon to the agricultural districts as very like 
the French Princess’s proposal to feed the starving poor on 
“buns.” He made great fun of Lord Rosebery’s sensational 
appeal to his followers to make the greatest breach in the 
Constitution that had been conceived for more than two 
hundred years, and the modesty with which he had afterwards 
suppressed all reference to that policy in the Queen’s Speech to 
Parliament. Apparently, he did not think it worth mentioning 
to Parliament. To turn the House of Lords into a political 
sham, a nominal protection against hasty legislation that had 
no substantial existence at all, would be the most pernicious 
of all policies. And yet the Government advocated it, while 
in relation to the frightful depression of agriculture, they 
showed no consciousness that they were neglecting to take 
any account of the sufferings of the poor and undefended 
agriculturist for whom it was their main duty to find some 
relief, 


Lord Rosebery had very little to say in reply. Heregretted 
keenly the death of Lord Swansea, who had been so full of 
enthusiasm for the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
and hoped Lord Battersea would take up the réle of Lord 
Swansea. He excused the Government for recommending 
no relief for agriculture, on the ground that the Commission 
on Agricultural Depression had not yet reported. He denied 
that he could with any propriety have stated to Parliament 
what he proposed to do by resolution in the House of Commons. 
That would have been most disrespectful to that House. And 
he denied that he had said things on this subject incon- 
sistent with each other. He hoped that the Irish Land Bill 
might be really carried in the Lords, and was not hopeless 
as to the Local Option Bill. And he quizzed Lord Salisbury 
for his own very feeble and abandoned measure for the reform 
of the House of Lords. His speech was little more than an 
array of words,—fencing with words for the most part. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who held out hopes to Mr. John Morley, 
that if he would be moderate in regard to the Irish Land Bill, . 
the Liberal Unionists might help him to carry it, delivered 
the only practical speech of the evening in the Lords. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, after the Address 
had been moved by Mr. Hobhouse and seconded by Mr. 
Holland, Mr. Balfour declared that he did not intend to 
criticise the Foreign policy of the Government, not because 
he had not his own views upon it, but because he did not 
think that criticisms on the policy of the Government made 
by the Opposition are usually at all likely to aid them in the 
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c nduct of affairs. And in pursuance of this principle, he 
did not utter a word on the subject of Armenia. Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the diminution of crime in Ireland had been 
going on steadily for some years before Mr. Morley came into 
offize, and said that he did not think it was due to any cause 
specially connected with the present Administration, though 
he congratulated Mr. Morley and the whole country on the 
improvement. As to the “light railways” as a remedy for 
Enylish agricultural distress, he remarked that in Ireland 
he had always taken pains not to throw the burden of them on 
the distressed counties for whose benefit they were intended, 
and asked Sir William Harcourt whether they were to be thrown 
on the rates or not; a question to which he got no reply. In 
the close of his speech he ridiculed the programme of the 
Government,—a programme of work which is, on the Govern- 
ment’s own confession, sure to be as fruitless as the plough- 
ing of the sands,—and told the Government that so far 
from the House of Lords being the sole obstacle in their way, 
the House of Lords would be no obstacle at all, as they very 
well knew, if the country were only with them. Yet if they 
had believed that the country was with them they would long 
ago have appealed to the country to overbear the opposition 
of the Lords. 


Sir William Harcourt had little to say in reply, only in- 
sisting that but for the obstruction of the Opposition in the 
Commons, and the hostility of the Lords, many of these Bills 
would pass, and would prove very beneficial. To a remark 
made by Mr. Balfour that a Government which had accepted 
a programme including triennial Parliaments should have 
been already eager to appeal to the country without any 
reference to the claim of the Lords to precipitate a Dissvlu- 
tion, Sir William Harcourt replied that triennial Parliaments 
imply three Sessions, and that this is only the beginning of 
the third Session,—which looks as if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does admit that the country should be consulted 
before the beginning of another Session. In answer to 
another question of Mr. Balfour’s, whether the Land Bill 
would include or would be kept separate from the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, Sir William Harcourt replied that the Govern- 
ment reserved its right either to amalgamate or separate the 
two measures at its own discretion. That is a very bad omen. 
If Mr. Morley unites the two, he bids defiance to the Opposi- 
tion, and plays into the hands of the irreconcilable Irish 
landlords who desire to wreck the Land Bill. The Evicted 
Tenants Bill, if it is to resemble that of last Session, neither 
can be nor ought to be carried by the help of the Liberal 
Unionists. The remainder of the debate and that of Wed- 
nesday were of quite insignificant value. 


On Thursday the Government agreed to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the distress of the unemployed, and 
the power possessed by local authorities to relieve it, and 
thereby have satisfied Mr. Keir Hardie, and for the time secured 
the adherenceof the Independent Labour party. But we cannot 
say that they have strengthened their position by appointing 
one more of these Committees to fish for political suggestions 
which cannot possibly produce any good result, and will most 
likely end in making the Independent Labour party still 
more hostile. If State workshops are to be set up, all 
England will suffer; and if they are not to be set up, 
the Independent Labour party cannot be satisfied, and will 
probably be more disposed to throw over the Government 
than ever. The division on Mr. Jeffreys’s motion expressing 
dissatisfaction with the Government for giving no attention 
to the subject cannot be taken before we go to press, but it 
is certain that Sir William Harcourt’s concession will prevent 
any formidable combination of the various groups in the 
House against Ministers. The Select Committee will delay 
any such combination, as a child cast to the wolves delays the 
fate of the Russian mother who is pursued by them. 


The Queen, it will be noticed, mentions that the Powers 
interested—that is, in fact, Russia, France, and Germany— 
are “cordially” agreed with her in their policy as to the war 
in the Far East. That is a noteworthy remark, the more so 
because it is now affirmed, with an appearance of authority, 
that this agreement has taken a definite form. Japan is to 
be allowed to claim islands and Corea from China, and an 
indemnity, and the two great arsenals as pledges that the 





Empire; but she is not to be allowed to take any territory 
on the mainland of China. We can hardly believe this state. 
ment; for while it will not in the least prevent the rea} 
danger to Europe, viz., a subordinate alliance of China 
with Japan for general purposes in Asia, it may protract: 
the war indefinitely. Why, indeed, if China is guaranteed 
against territorial cession in any eventuality, should she ever 
make peace P The sole object which would justify interference 
by combined Europe is to prevent a union of the whole 
Yellow Race into one vast mass under the scientific leadership 
of Japan, and a Japanese annexation on the mainland, say, in 
Manchuria, might prevent, instead of facilitating that. We. 
suppose some question will be asked in Parliament on the 
subject. 


There has been another scene in the French Chamber, not 
without its importance. The French troops, when landed in 
Madagascar, are to be transported through the malarious belt 
in river-gunboats, to avoid the terrible havoc caused by fever. 
To carry these river-steamers to the island a specially con- 
structed transport is needed, which is possessed, it is said, by 
only one firm in the world, an English one. M. Faure, when 
recently Minister of Marine, asked for tenders for the work, 
and this firm agreed to do it for £18,000. A French firm also. 
tendered, but asked £40,000, they intending to sub-let the work 
to the English house, and pocket the difference. Finding 
that the English firm would pledge itself as to time, while the 
French firm would not, M. Faure gave the contract to the 
former. This was brought up on Saturday in the Chamber asa’ 
most unpatriotic act, andthe Government with difficulty escaped 
defeat, the Radicals contending, with some justice, that the 
French Admiralty ought to have been able to perform such a 
job. Speaker after speaker inveighed against giving such 
work to Englishmen, and insisted that the contract must be 
rescinded ; and it was not until it was perceived that a hostile 
vote would again make a vacancy in the Presidency of the 
Republic, that the Chamber passed to the Order of the Day. 
We are not quite sure that our House of Commons would like 
to entrust transport to foreign hands; but the Chamber 
showed lamentable want of self-command. The Deputies 
did not even know for some hours whom they were attacking, 
and the Government did not dare to say openly that no 
French firm could do the work at any price. 


The effect of the Amnesty decreed in France has been to 
let loose every kind of enemy, not only of the Government, 
but of society. M. Breton, for example, who, just before the 
murder of M. Carnot, wrote: “Not a Frenchman would pity 
him if he had the discomfort of seeing his wooden carcase 
shattered by a bomb,” was welcomed in Paris by the whole 
Socialist party, borne in triumph through the railway station, 
and kissed as he ascended his carriage by four Deputies, one 
of them the leader, M. Millerand. M. Rochefort, again, the 
foe of all Governments, who strikes down an administration 
in malignant jocularity, received on Sunday the reception 
of a King, eighty thousand citizens, it is said, going out to 
welcome him with a kind of delirious enthusiasm. He is a 
Socialist whose one enjoyment in life is buying bric-d-brac, and 
he declares that he will compel the Government to sweep out 
all scoundrels who make pecuniary profit out of politics and 
their positions. That is an excellent réle to play; and no one 
ever accused M. Rochefort, who is Vicomte de Lugay and 
head of a family which was noble during the Crusades, of 
taking bribes, but then nobody everaccused Camille Desmoulins 
either. One can be paid in popularity as well as coin, and 
neither bribe can be pronounced invariably the cleaner. The 
probability is that M. Rochefort cares no more for the 
canaille than his ancestors did, and upsets Governments, like 
them, to assert a right of private war. 


The special correspondent employed by Reuter’s Agency to 
inquire into the Armenian atrocities, reports from Tiflis that 
they actually occurred. Some Armenian peasants in Sassoon, 
he says, were fighting Kurds in self-defence, when orders 
arrived from Constantinople to “punish them to the utmost 
extremity.” The Turkish soldiers were let loose, and they 
murdered the whole Armenian population with circumstances 
of unspeakable atrocity, the total of those massacred being 
estimated by their friends at ten thousand, and by impartial 
evidence at from one thousand to three thousand. The 





indemnity will be paid, and free commerce throughout the 





reporter, however, adds that the Armenians also commit 
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iti rkish soldiers and women, their object 
ag ny Turks to reprisals which shall create 
— and indignation throughout Europe. ; They even 
attempted to murder two American missionaries, in order 
that the Government of Washington might demand satis- 
faction from the Sultan. That revolutionary plots are 
laid in Armenia, we can well believe, and even that Turks 
are murdered with horrid cruelty ; but the statement that 
these things are ordered to provoke reprisals, taxes Western 
credulity. How could any plotters, however astute, know 
that because Turks had been tortured, say, in Bitlis, therefore 
poor peasants would be massacred in Sassoon? The Armenians 
may be no more merciful than other Asiatics, though they 
have hitherto had no character for cruelty, but they do not 
deliberately hand over their own countrymen to torture, in 
order that Consuls who might never hear of Turkish vengeance, 
should be provoked to send home reports. 


The cautious tone of our note of last week on the 
“capture” of Wei-hai-wei, has been amply justified. The 
external forts which protect the Arsenal were carried on 
January 3lst; and on February 2nd the town of Wei-hai- 
wei itself was entered without resistance; but the island 
in the centre of the harbour held out, and so did the 
ironclad fleet. Admiral Ting, whom even his European 
subordinates admire, finding that his fleet, consisting of 
two great ironclads of 7,000 tons each and eight smaller 
vessels, could not get out, issued orders to fight to the last, 
and was obeyed. Both sides maintained a terrible fire, and 
at was not till Tuesday that the Japanese, abandoning the 
hope of saving the Chinese Fleet, sunk it at night with 
torpedoes. Up to Friday afternoon, no news of the com- 
plete taking of the island had been received; and though 
the Japanese have won, they have lost the grand prize 
they hoped for, the two mighty ironclads. They are afraid 
of menaces from Europe, and need heavier ships, which they 
can neither build nor buy intime. Their entire failure, and 
that of the Chinese, to buy effective fighting-ships in a 
hurry, is a noteworthy feature in the war. Perhaps, with 
their wonderful ingenuity, they will raise the two Chinese 
men-of-war ; but even then they will take months of repairing. 


The week has been a terrible one in point of weather, 
the thermometer recording at Greenwich 22° of frost, and 
in Loughborough, Lincolnshire, 30°. This does not surpass 
any record, for so late as 1890, 22° of frost was reported 
from Kent in March; but the cold has been exasperated in 
its effect on individuals by a severe East wind. In London the 
snow has been light, but in Scotland and the Midlands traffic 
has been paralysed, and everywhere certain forms of work, 
especially building, have been arrested. As our people, even 
in the highly paid trades, choose to live from hand to mouth, 
the distress has been very great; and in London especially 
there is need for liberal charity to be displayed at once. 
‘There are hopes of warmer weather after to-day, but it 
will be late next week before there is any marked change, 
and the “cold snap” kills the old and the anwmic like an 
acute disease. The worst of it all is that liberal charity 
attracts crowds to the cities, and that beggars actually live 
for a few days better than working men. We have not hit 
yet on the right way of dealing with brief calamities, 


On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a mass- 
meeting in Stepney on London municipal questions. We have 
pointed out elsewhere how deeply we regret the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain failed to accept the very reasonable pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission for extending to all London 
the civic traditions and civic dignity of the City, and for 
creating at the same time a series of sub-municipalities, with 
Mayorsand Corporations. Mr. Chamberlain instead advocated, 
though not by name, what has come to be known as “ tenifica- 
tion,”—#.e., the leaving the City as it is, and the erection of ten 
or twelve municipalities in the London districts, endowed with 
as much autonomy as possible. Here we will only note Mr. 
Chamberlain’s excellent protest against the theory that the 
more you tax the rich the more you benefit the poor. There 
were, he said, people who thought the rates of London a 
bottomless purse into which they could put their hands and 
scatter gold without ever coming to an end. There never was a 
more profound mistake. “You may do what you please; you 
may propose schemes of betterment, taxation of ground land- 


lords; you may try to ruin the rich if you like; you may try, 
if you like, to put all the taxation on the rich; you may try 
till you are black in the face, but you will not do it. What. 
ever you do, the pressure of taxation will ultimately and is 
the long-run fall upon the poor.” 


Policy may have rendered it unadvisable to sing Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan’s “Dirty Little England” at public meetings in 
Ireland, but every now and then the Irish Press gives us 
some delightful example of the “ Union of Hearts.” Here is 
an extract from the Dublin Evening Herald of January 28rd, 
quoted in Notes from Ireland :— The ugliest Irishman whom 
the Almighty ever afflicted with an exceptionally ill-favoured 
face would look fair as an angel when contrasted with the 
swinish, tun-bellied, heavy-jowled bipeds whom one en- 
counters in English towns,—their bestial, carnal nature im- 
pressing itself upon every feature, and with all the traces of 
vice and degradation stamped upon them.” This seems to 
show that, when we are told by Nationalist rhetoricians, that 
the democracy of Ireland and the democracy of England 
are brethren, we are to take it in Douglas Jerrold’s sense,— 
“ We are all brethren,—yes, all Cains and Abels.” 


In the Times of Thursday, Mr. Brunner records the most 
valuable piece of evidence yet obtained in regard to the eight- 
hours day. He shows that the experiment has been tried 
during a period of five years in the works of Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond, and Company, and that the result has not been an 
increase in the cost of production. At first the wage cost per 
ton went up, but it then dropped, and is now as low as it was 
in 1889, the last year of the twelve-hours day. In other words, 
the men get as much work done in eight hours as they used 
to get done in twelve. That this is not merely the result of a 
coincidental improvement in machinery or the methods of 
manufacture, is vouched for by the managers of the works, 
who have carefully considered the point. Their opinion 
that, though the men work less hours, the efficiency of their 
work is not diminished, is supported by their report as to the 
improvement in greater regularity of attendance, increased 
application, and improved health among the employés. The 
men used often to be irregular and drunken; these are now 
rare occurrences, “The men come down to their shifts 
regularly, and they come sober.” In the long double shift at 
the end of each week, which is necessary for the work, the men 
used often to be found asleep. This does not occur under the 
new conditions. Lastly, the health of the men has much 
improved. “The improvement in the men’s looks, and 
especially in their gait when leaving the works at the end 
of the shift, is very marked.” All this is most satisfactory, 
—indeed, the most satisfactory industrial fact recorded for 
many years. It shows that what every one knew to be true 
of horses, is true of men. It is bad economy to ask them to 
work for long hours. It is equally bad economy to pay them 
too low wages. That is like starving your horses. Wages 
on which a man can feed himself well, and hours that do not 
kill vitality, must be the starting-point. After that com- 
petition, and only competition, can satisfactorily settle the 
scale of wages and hours. 


Mr. Rathbone has declared his intention not to stand 
again for the Carnarvon boroughs, in a letter in which he 
adheres to his view that the Church in Wales ought to be 
disestablished, and congratulates himself on having helped to 
terminate the almost feudal dependence of the Welsh people 
on their territorial magnates. He declares his opinion that 
Wales has now surmounted the danger that her interest¢ 
will be overlooked in Parliament, and he devotes a good part 
of his letter to warning his constituents that they may suffer 
a great deal more by raising the cry of Home-rule for Wales 
and clamouring for a system in which Wales would lose more 
by shrinking into a separate Principality, without any 
adequate share in the Kingdom of which it is but a small 
art, than it could possibly gain by extruding Englishmen 
rom any influence in Welsh affairs. That is a very im- 
portant consideration, and Mr. Rathbone has probably done 
Wales more service by warning her of that danger, than he 
has by helping to obtain for her a victory over the politicians 
of her greater neighbour. Home-rule for Wales would vir- 
tually mean that Wales should be sent to Coventry in the 
larger affairs of England instead of taking her full share of 
English privileges and duties. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANCES OF A DISSOLUTION. 


W TILL the Dissolution arrive early or late in the 

Session? -That is the question which all politicians 
not directly engaged in urging forward some particular 
measure or Bill are now asking of themselves or their 
neighbours, and the answer usually, though not quite 
always, is in accordance with the wishes of the 
man who replies. The majority of Gladstonians, for 
example, believe that, in spite of all sinister predictions, 
the Session will run to its lees, and then be enlivened by 
a short and sharp debate on the House of Lords, ending 
in a Dissolution, with Reform of that House as the war- 
cry for the battle. They say that the members of the 
groups, however fanatical, are all Liberals; that they 
dread a Dissolution just now; that they expect to 
carry certain proposals, especially the new Registration 
Bill and the Bill diminishing the cost of elections; 
that the chapter of accidents is in their favour, 
because they can act while the Unionists can only 
criticise; and that, in particular, they can offer a Budget 
which will be genuinely popular. As for the stories about 
defection, they disbelieve half of them, probably with 
justice, and disregard the remainder, remembering that 
no calculation as yet, even if made by the most hopeful 
Unionist, gives them a majority of less than 15, which, 
for purposes of delay, is nearly as good as 50. They 
think, therefore, that whatever may be said or rumoured 
or invented, the Liberals within the House will stick 
together, and will carry on interesting, if rather sterile, 
business until the moment when their leaders feel that 
the last card, the Resolution, must be thrown down, and 
the party prepared for a great appeal to the nation, pos- 
sibly upon a new Register. They expect, in short, a 
tedious Session, broken perhaps by a few sharp excite- 
ments, and a Dissolution either in August, or if an 
Autumn Session can be managed and devoted to the 
Resolution, in the beginning of the new year. 

The Unionists are almost as confident on their side. 
They say that the House as a body is less opposed to a 
Dissolution than usual, even the Gladstonians being weary 
of marking time, and that this state of feeling always 
produces more readiness to take a plunge into the unknown, 
such as every General Election with such masses of silent 
voters must now always be. They do not expect desertions 
from their adversaries’ side, but they expect abstentions 
in great numbers, especially among the Irish faction, and 
among the old, who will not seek re-election, and they 
doubt whether the groups, really divided as they are, 
can, for months to come, keep step even sullenly together. 
Some sharp and bitter quarrel is certain to arise, most 
probably originating in some humanitarian subject,—the 
condition of the unemployed, or even the atrocities in 
Armenia, both subjects upon which some men are sure to 
cast party obligations to the winds. They hold, like their 
rivals, that the chapter of accidents must be in their own 
favour; and oddly enough, for the same reason,—namely, 
that when anything happens, say, an Eastern complication 
or an Anarchist explosion, or an unexpected resignation, 
the Gladstonians being the Government are bound 
to act, while the Opposition has always the option of 
sitting still and remarking on the performance. They 
rely on their perfect discipline; and while acknowledging 
that a majority is a majority, however small, allege 
that in a democracy minute majorities always frighten 
the secret group which, whatever it professes, at heart 
intends, as a permanent policy, to shout with the largest 
crowd. They foresee, therefore, unexpected divisions, 
some one of which will, they think, bring matters to a 
head, and compel the Government, under constitutional 
rules, either to resign or to take the Resolution prematurely, 
and on it to appeal for the popular verdict. They say that 
the order of business is most favourable to the occurrence 
of such surprises, for while no Englishman can say how 
far the visible rifts in the Irish party will go, no man at all 
can be sure how individual Members will take a project 
of Disendowment, which rouses sentiments altogether 
apart from the general question whether the Establish- 
ment of Churches is, or is not, a defensible policy. No 


——~ . 


over, the Veto Bill is to move on, if Sir William Har- 
court’s pledges are respected, pari passu with the Irish 
Bill und the Welsh Bill, and if that Bill once gets into 
Committee, pecuniary interests, dormant prejudices, and 
even national feelings will be affected in ways and with 
results upon which no man, however experienced, can 
accurately reckon. The Unionists, therefore, though well 
aware that they must be beaten on the Address, and that 
a party in possession of power is always more coherent 
within the House than out of it, still expect a Dissolution 
early in the Session, it may be before Whit-Sunday, it may 
also be before business has begun seriously to advance. 
This is their real thought, whatever they may say, and if 
the thought is a little too much mixed up with hope, ho 
is not more disturbing than fear, and there is fear of the 
great Election on the other side. 


Which of the two parties is likely to be in the right 
we are not presumptuous enough to decide. As Asiatics 
say, “nobody can tell what is in whose stomach;” and 
the something in the stomach, that is, the secret resolve of 
individuals, will on this occasion play a great part in 
politics. Nobody can tell whether the Irish or the Welsh 
or the Temperance men or the Labour men are in solid 
earnest, or only “ bluffing ”’—they hardly know themselves 
—and it is on that question, the answer to which may 
vary from day to day, that the Dissolution depends. 
Still, there are one or two broad features in the situation 
which are worth recalling, and which militate a little in 
favour of an early appeal to the people. One, which may 
prove unexpectedly efficacious, is that no man who deserts 
the Gladstonians on a crucial division can be fully con- 
victed of treachery to his party. “I am for my party,” 
he can say, “more strenuously than ever, but I want a 
Dissolution, that is, an appeal to you who now hear 
me; and I voted to secure that.” The defence is 
nearly perfect, and it may be put forward by others 
than the Parnellites, who are now resting their case 
upon it. It is very difficult to persuade electors 
that an appeal to them is treason to them, and the 
authority of the party-managers is therefore seriously 
crippled. The usual lash whereby they secure discipline 
is the threat of dismissal at the Elections. Then there is 
the difficulty for Gladstonian Whips that the men who 
worry them are like the old squire Members who used so 
to worry Tory leaders, men quite secure of their seats, 
Welsh Nonconformists, Irish Agrarians, London Social 
Democrats, are most unlikely to turn out their Members 
for being too fanatical, and their Members therefore 
deal with the parties to which they nominally belong, 
as independent powers. ‘I will not,’ let us sup- 
pose Mr. Ellis to say, ‘leave the Episcopal Church 
in Wales so well endowed out of national property, and 
therefore I risk a Dissolution.’ Will any Nonconformist 
in Wales turn him out for that? And his constituents are 
scarcely more determined than some Irish electors and 
English supporters of the Labour Members. Then there 
is the weary consciousness in the House among the 
men who want nothing and have no axes to grind, 
that the whole business is sterile, that they are to 
waste six months of their lives in marking time, with- 
out making their seats one whit more secure. They 
know the Bills proposed can never become Acts, and if 
they are at heart indifferent, they grow sick of divisions, 
while if they on the whole wish for the Bills, they know 
that if the Government dissolve and get a majority, they 
can carry the Bills at once, and begin, if they please, to 
concoct some more. Nobody is thinking, in any party, of 
resisting the will of the people once pronounced. And 
lastly, there is the temper of the outside public. We 
suppose the Gladston‘ans will deny it, but we think there 
is evidence that the outside public is sick of this sterile 
Parliament, and would welcome a Dissolution which would 
give them a new one. It is very patient, and has, indeed, 
no means of calling for a Dissolution, so that Members 
think themselves independent ; but it wishes for one, and 
a feeling of that kind soon penetrates into any genuinely 
representative Chamber. The way the feeling shows itself 
is through lassitude. Nobody asks any question with 
interest except about the Dissolution. Nobody manifests 
any enthusiasm for any proposal. There are few petitions, 
few deputations on political subjects, few public meetings, 
few even of vigorous diatribes in popular journals. Home- 





House of Commons can be relied on to deal harshly by 
direct enactment with holders of ancient rights. More- 





rule has dropped dead; Welsh Disestablishment has in 
England secured only esteem among its friends; the Veto 
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i t only dead, but corrupt in local managers’ 
= eon the ‘nant Democratic Budget cannot be said 
to be alive. The people are weary of contests which 
expend energy but produce nothing, and would like to 
see a strong Government of any kind, which they can 

roduce, of course, only through a General Election. They 
are pining, in fact, for a little success in internal affairs, a 
little genuine and visible finishing of questions, and they 
krow perfectly well that while this Parliameut lasts they 
will not haveit. We do not say the feeling is strong, for no 
feeling is strong just now, but it is strong enough to be 
a cause of languor; and with a languid public, and a 
divided Parliament, and perplexed holders of power, the 
reluctance to dissolve, which must always affect Ministers 
and their followers, is sure to become unusually weak. 
Add that the Premier must be heartily tired of it all; 
that the Peers in the Cabinet must be curious to know 
what the public wants of their House; and that foreign 
Powers must regard this Government as one which is 
probably evanescent, and certainly weak ; and our political 
readers may see good reason for our conclusion, which is, 
that while an early Dissolution is not certain, it is more 


likely than not. 





THE THREE LEADERS IN THE LORDS. 


HE contrast afforded by the speeches of the three 
T leaders in the Lords on Tuesday was a very remark- 
able one. Lord Salisbury was, as a matter of course, 
much the most brilliant. His speech sparkled with true 
criticism, true literary criticism, of the policy and inten- 
tions of the Government ; but on the one point on which 
he might really have influenced their policy, and influenced 
it gravely, he showed the caution, not to say the timidity, 
of a literary leader who shrank from the danger of the 
situation. There can be no doubt that he sympathises 
heartily with the Armenian Christians, and that he 
touched the weak spot in the Government policy when he 
remarked that the Government did not even venture to 
call Armenia Armenia, but spoke of it as a bit of Asia 
Minor, shrinking even from pointing at that unity of race 
which would suggest the only effectual remedy,—the 
separation of Turkish Armenia and its insulation under 
the rule of a Christian Governor. But Lord Salisbury 
was too area afraid of touching a “thorny ” question 
which might involve the breaking-out of the long-deferred 
war, to follow out the logic of his own criticism. He 
simply supported the Governnrent in their cautious policy 
by intimating that the danger of disturbing the present 
unstable equilibrium is very great, and that nothing could 
be more gingerly than it is the duty of the Government 
to be in probing a sore which is likely to fester, however 
benevolently they may probe it. He was wonderfully 
happy in his criticism of the Government for saying 
nothing at all in the Queen’s Speech of the main feature 
of their policy,—the Constitutional Revolution they pro- 
pose in the Resolution of the House of Commons, which, 
if it ever takes effect at all, would reduce the House of 
Lords to a debating-club,—the reason probably being that 
the Government wished to produce the maximum effect on 
the country without implicating the Queen in any mention 
of a policy so unwelcome to the head of the nation. But 
Lord Salisbury’s own extreme desire to emphasise the 
doubt whether anything has really happened in Armenia 
which calls for the interference of the great Powers, shows 
him to be almost as studiously reluctant to bring matters to 
a crisis as the Government’s Speech from the Throne, 
without any kind of allusion to the only striking feature of 
their policy, shows them to be. He kept the only prac- 
tical feature of the foreign policy of the moment almost as 
much out of sight, as the Government had kept the only 
important feature of their home policy. Lord Salisbury 

described the blow at the power of the House of Lords as 
a birch-rod hung up on the wall, which they intend to 
take down and use whenever they get a favourable 
opportunity. But in the case of Armenia, Lord Salisbury 
does not even hang up a birch-rod. He only encourages 
the Government to be very fearful and very hypothetical, 
and to ignore the cruel sufferings of the Armenians as long 
as they can, lest they should bring cruel sufferings on 
Europe also. 

Much the happiest point in Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was his remark that all the arguments of the Government 
on the constitutional question go to show the faulty Con- 





stitution of the House of Lords, while all their advice goes 
against any mending of those faults, and in favour of 
leaving the House exactly as it is, in order that the House 
of Commons may have an excuse for taking no notice at 
all of its opinions. Even his witty remark on Lord Welby 
as the last specimen of his race, the Dodo of the Glad- 
stonian Peers, whom the Government had added to the 
House of Lords as a sort of paleontological representation 
of an extinct species, had just the same drift,—to show 
that the Government found in the House of Lords a kind 
of incapacity which they carefully abstain from removing, 
since they make even the addition of a trained civil servant 
to that House so exceptional as to show their deter- 
mination not to modify what is most lamentably defective 
in its structure. It was a home-thrust against the 
policy of the Government that they positively prefer 
to reduce the House of Lords to a pure sham rather than 
make any attempt to render it more efficient. They 
declare, at least the head of the Government declares, 
the need for a Second House as a protection against 
the rashness of the first, but what he and they propose 
to do is to take away all the protection against rash- 
ness which it can afford, and leave it a stranded wreck 
to warn us how exposed we are to all the dangers of 
ill-considered and impulsive legislation. Certainly no 
policy could be more cynical, nor could the fatal cynicism 
in it have been better exposed. Lord Salisbury’s 
description of the Bills proposed by the Government 
as mere snowballs with which it was desired to pelt 
the House of Lords, was extremely felicitous, but he 
showed his timidity again by refraining entirely from 
referring to the only measure which is certainly not 
a mere snowball, the Irish Land Bill needed to supply the. 
provisions which the expiration of the first fifteen years 
of the fair rents will render necessary. Lord Salisbury 
left the Duke of Devonshire to break it to the Irish land- 
lords that they are not to be supported,—at least we 
hope that they are not to be supported,—in opposing a 
mere non possumus to all the endeavours of reasonable 
statesmen to bring about some kind of compromise between 
them and the tenants whom the Land Act of 1881 was 
intended to reconcile, but whom it failed to reconcile 
owing to the haste with which it was drawn. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech was the speech not even of a 
literary leader, but of a very shifty leader who makes it his 
object to show his colleagues and the various scattered 
groups which constitute his party how skilfully he can 
avoid all the snares and pitfalls with which his path is 
beset, and to dance a kind of egg-dance without breaking 
any of the eggs amongst which he traces his winding and 
labyrinthian path. He had not only to avoid offending 
his formidable colleagues in the House of Commons, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith, but to beware of 
offending the Irish party, the Welsh party, the Labour 
party, and the Teetotal party by favouring any one of them 
too much. He steered clear of the House of Lords ques- 
tion, too, by pleading that there is no precedent for 
revealing to any other Assembly a resolution of the 
Government to be proposed in the House of Commons, 
and that it would have been in the highest degree dis- 
respectful to that House to betray what it was proposed to 
ask them to resolve. In that case, was it not in the highest 
degree disrespectful to the House of Commons to reveal the 
general purport of the Resolution, so far as he did reveal 
it in his speeches at Bradford and Glasgow, and to indicate 
how much he had changed his intentions as to its date and 
its relation to the treatment of other measures, to the 
extent to which he indicated this at Devonport? Lord 
Rosebery is almost unequalled in the kind of tact with 
which he makes a very strong statement shade off into 
a very weak one. His policy is a sort of diorama in 
which one view dissolves away into another without 
any one being able to say at what moment the old view 
disappears and the new one takes definite shape in its 
place. If it were as necessary to his position to withdraw 
his Welsh Disestablishment policy as it is unfortunately 
necessary to show his loyalty and strenuousness in relation 
to it, we should not at all despair of his being able to shade 
off his speeches on the Welsh Church at Devonport and else- 
where, into a cordial support of the Establishment in the 
Principality ; but as it was, he had no feat so difficult as 
that to achieve on Tuesday night. He had only to avoid 
any of those innuendoes against the policy of Local Option 
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Sir William Harcourt, and those innuendoes against a 
Single Chamber Constitution which gave so much offence 
to Mr. Asquith, and any of those bids for the moderate 
Liberals which gave so much offence to Mr. Labouchere 
and the Radical party, without appearing to be what the 
Duke of Argyll called him, the “slave” of the groups 
whom he professes to lead; and to this his tact was quite 
equal. He shifts his attitude almost as frequently and 
anxiously as Goethe held that the actor of Hamlet’s part 
ought to doin addressing his father’s ghost; and indeed we 
suspect that he is rather haunted by the ghost of Mr. Pitt, 
whose biography he has written. That proud Minister 
must often seem to reproach him with the pliancy and in- 
stability of his policy, and we can very well believe that, 
lightly and shiftily as he alters his point of view in con- 
formity with the pressure of his followers upon him, he is 
not at all easy in his mind as to the exhibition he makes 
of himself, asa statesman without convictions and without 
volition. 

The real statesman among the three speakers in the 
Lords on Tuesday night was the Duke of Devonshire, and 
we only wish that he had uttered a word as to the 
Armenian question which would have stimulated the 
Government to pursue a rather more courageous policy. 
But no doubt it was hardly in his way; and what he 
did say on the duty of giving a sober and candid 
consideration to the new Irish Land Bill, was ex- 
tremely well said, and ought to save Mr. Morley from 
the great mistake of putting himself completely into the 
hands of the Irish party, and to warn the Irish land- 
lords against committing themselves to a policy of 
no-compromise with honest Irish tenants. We never read 
a speech of the Duke of Devonshire’s without wishing 
anew that England could be governed by an Administra- 
tion with him at its head; for he is indeed a statesman 
who neither sacrifices prudence to epigram, like Lord 
Salisbury when he talks of “sweeping up” a majority 
from Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, as if Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland were no substantial part of the United 
Kingdom, nor shifts from side to side like Lord Rosebery 
in his anxiety to please everybody and displease no one. 
The worst Prime Minister for England is a supple 
opportunist who follows instead of leads the political 
groups on which he depends for power, and the best is 
such a strong-headed, though moderate and disinterested, 
leader as the Duke of Devonshire. 





THE REVOLT OF MID-NORFOLK. 


W* hardly expected so immediate an illustration of 
our argument of last week as to the folly of 
reckoning all who work with their hands among the 
Gladstonian host. In Mid-Norfolk, with its 9,550 
electors, the casting-vote, at all events, if not much 
more, must belong to agricultural labourers, and it is 
not unnatural therefore on the Gladstonian theory that 
the district should be represented by a follower of 
their party. He is a strong one, too. Mr. Clement 
Higgins pledged himself to vote for Disestablishment 
in Wales, for the policy hidden in the phrase “ One 
man, one vote,” for Local Option, and, in fact, for the 
entire Newcastle Programme, which, as its advocates 
believe, finally divides the Gladstonian sheep from the 
Unionist goats, and he has seen no reason to repent 
giving any of these pledges. If they had remained 
alone he would to-morrow vote for the whole of them 
in one Bill. His interests, moreover, bind him strongly 
to the ruling party, for Mr. Higgins is of the clay 
out of which the Minister who receives his support 
is glad to fashion Judges. Lord Rosebery, however, 
has proposed to abolish or to paralyse the House of 
Lords, and that is more than Mr. Higgins, who knows 
constitutional history, and, having sat for three Sessions 
in the House of Commons, has some idea of what that 
body would be like if turned into a Convention with a 
Jacobin majority, can bring himself to stand. He is 
willing to reform the House of Lords, but he wants an 
effective Second Chamber; he holds that the policy of 
“filling up the cup” is simply “ dishonest,” and he there- 
fore requests the Liberal Whips not to send him their 
circulars any more. He will not vote for the Resolution, 
but against it, and, moreover, against any proposal, 
whether in itself justifiable or not, which he considers 





government by a Convention, more than he 
any proposed change in legislation. hopes from 

The blow must be a severe one to Radical party- 
managers. Here is a man who was elected by a majority 
of more than 500 for an agricultural and democratic pee 
stituency—Mid-Norfolk has returned Liberals for ears 
—who has all to get and nothing to lose by remaioin 
faithful to his party, who accepted Home-rule, and ig m4 
daunted by the wildly Radical proposals formulated at 
Newcastle, yet he rejects, even spurns, the new project— 
the attack on the House of Lords—with which the 
Radicals hoped and believed that they could bind 
all their groups together and “sweep the country.” 
So far from feeling his enthusiasm awakened, he is 
roused to rebellion, calls the most astute design of the 
wirepullers ‘“ dishonest,” and not only rejects the measure 
but the party which promises to bring it forward. 
This is mutiny in the inner camp, and of how many dis. 
contents, how many doubts, how many secret resolves to 
resist, may not this mutineer be a representative? There 
are others who mutter, though none who explode; others 
who, seeing that the heavens do not fall upon Mr. Higgins, 
may pluck up courage and say that they, too, are not 
content to make the Commons absolute. It is a most 
disastrous incident ; and yet it is nothing to the incidents 
which follow. Mr. Higgins might have been described as an 
eccentric, as a disappointed man, as a man longing 
for a Peerage, and therefore to be disregarded ; but, alas, 
the representatives of his constituency, the members of the 
Liberal Committee, all men of the average type, agree with 
Mr. Higgins, and, after discussion, have voted that he shall 
have “a free hand.” Their chairman, Lord Wodehouse, 
proposed as a compromise that Mr. Higgins should vote 
with the Ministry on the general programme, but even 
that was rejected. Mr. Higgins is to be permitted to vote 
against the Government because it has promised to paralyse 
the Lords; because, that is, it has promised to do what 
every Gladstonian is assumed to desire. It is monstrous, 
diabolical, most inconvenient. Are things what they 
seem, or are the Gladstonians played out? If it had been on 
any other question, there might have been confidential ex- 
planations circulated to all Liberal newspapers; but to revolt 
because the Lords are to beattacked,—there is noexplaining 
that away. Why it comes to this, that if the labourers and 
others who elected Mr. Higgins agree with their repre- 
sentative Committee, Mid-Norfolk is practically unanimous 
against the grand Resolution. The Tories are sure to 
fight it, the Liberal Unionists repudiate it, and here are 
Gladstonians actually declaring that they uphold their 
Member in revolting because of it. It is too bad a blow, 
one that might almost make one doubt Lord Rosebery’s 
firmness, or Lord Tweedmouth’s insight into the average 
British mind. 

There is, however, hope in the labourers, who may 
punish Mr. Higgins and the Liberal Committee too. 
That will be the final conclusion of the Gladstonian 
managers; and we ask them again, as we asked them last 
week, to give us an intelligible reason for it. Why in the 
world should it be assumed that the agricultural labourers 
of Great Britain wish to be rid of the Lords? All that 
is instinctively conservative in them—and a man who 
depends on the land is always and everywhere 2a | 
conservative, for he lives by the changeless order of 
Nature, and if he were impatient, would go mad 
with waiting for his crop—should a priori incline 
them to vote for the Constitution which has always 
existed, and which seems to them as “ natural” as that 
Judges should wear red robes, or that a jury should 
consist of the number of the Apostles. The Lords have 
done nothing to them, except agree to give them the vote 
if the distribution of seats were made a little fairer—an 
offer which was accepted—and refuse a project, Home- 
rule, which in labourers’ eyes had no merit except that 
Mr. Gladstone wished it. But for Lord Rosebery, it would 
never have occurred to them that the House of Lords was 
a nuisance ; and even now they probably either disbelieve 
the assertion, or class the nuisance with hail, overmuch 
rain, and twitch, as things for which there is no remedy. 
They have no particular reason to love the Commons, who 
are never greatly interested in rural questions, and who of 
late years have never given a day to consider whether the 
grand grievance of the rural districts, the profitlessness of 
agriculture, could be remedied or decreased. The Radical 





intended to assist in that campaign. He dreads, in fact, 
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of a Lord because he is not “Mr.,” or because he is 
usually rich, will induce the labourers to vote for 
the despotism of the Commons ; but the agricultural 
labourer is just the man whom Peers do not annoy. He 
knows of them principally as men who let cottages at 
nominal rents, who keep up many lodge-gates, which are 
for labourers ideal homes, and who pay at least two 
shillings @ week more for labour than the farmers do. Why 
should he hate them particularly, or believe that they 
stand directly in his way, or do his best to take out of 
rural life one of the few elements of variety and magnifi- 
cence? We believe that as it was found at Evesham, 
and is being found in Mid-Norfolk, so it will be found 
over great districts of country, that the bitter feeling 
towards Peers which existed in 1882, has died almost 
entirely away, that the agriculturist does not “ mind ” the 
House of Lords, and that he will judge his Member 
without reference to his opinion on that subject. The 
new agitation, in fact, will not “ catch on” in the country 
districts any more than Lord Rosebery has done; and we 
should not be surprised if it were regarded with annoyance, 
as likely to interfere with much more serious questions. 
The Radicals may rely on it that England is not an ex- 
ception to the whole world, in which those who live by the 
land are, unless they are disgusted with the tenure, 
invariably inclined to believe that it is change, and not 
immutability, that requires justification. If there is a 
direct advantage to be gained, if, for instance, wages can 
be raised by any legislation, that is another matter; but 
who proposes that, and where are the Lords who, if that 
were possible, would be found in open opposition ? 

The Gladstonian journals, we see, describe Mr. Higgins’s 
letter as a statement that he will not, in future, vote for 
anything “without leave from the Lords.” That is dis- 
ingenuous; for Mr. Higgins only says that he will not 
vote for anything intended to facilitate action against 
the Upper House. To say, “I will not help to kill 
the squire,” is not to say “I will take my orders from 
the squire,’ which is the confusion it is intended 
to suggest. The only sense in which the words are 
true, is that while the Lords remain, their consent is 
necessary to turn a Bill into an Act; but the assertion of 
that fact will not greatly influence the agricultural mind. 
The labourer knows quite well that this has always been 
true,—indeed, he hardly conceives of a way of making 
laws in which it would not be true; but he also knows that 
the Acts he likes, the new Poor-law, the Allotment Acts, 
the Acts taking off the taxes his father paid, the Acts that 
cheapen bread, the Act which establishes Parish Councils, 
were all passed with the consent of the Lords. It may have 
been a reluctant consent, or a sulky consent, or an angry 
consent, but the consent was given; and why should it in 
future be refused ? He does not believe that the Lords 
refuse anything strongly demanded, and confident at once 
in his vote and in precedent is disposed, other things being 
equal, to let the Lords alone. We do not believe, if Mr. 
Higgins’s Committee adheres to its view, that the labourers 
of Mid-Norfolk will care, or that Mr. Higgins will lose a vote 
for his “aristocratic prepossessions.” It might have been 
different if Mr. Gladstone had remained in power, and 
had asked for the threatened Resolution as a grand re- 
form, but even then the labourer would have voted out of 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s goodwill, and not from any 
conviction that to paralyse the Lords would bring him 
any particular gain. Men, we repeat, are not Radical 
in the party sense because they work with their hands. 
On the contrary, they incline, especially if the work is 
done on the land, to be Conservative; and want, in order 
to welcome change, a reason for if which they can clearly 
understand. The labourers of Mid-Norfolk do not see the 
reason for this proposal; and that, unless Lord Rosebery 
can find new and much better arguments, will be the 
mental condition of masses outside Norfolk. That is no 
proof that the Unionists will win the next Election, for 
Many another question is involved in the party struggle ; 
but it is proof that the grand bribe which was to rouse all 
ents to enthusiasm, arouses little excitement and no 

pe. 





THE UNEASINESS IN FRANCE. 


ly is difficult for observers to justify or even to explain 
the uneasiness which for the moment has seized on 
France, but of its existence there can be little doubt. 





Every speaker within the Chamber or without expressly 
or implicitly admits the fact, though no two of them 
assign it to precisely the same cause. The Extreme 
Radicals, of course, attribute it, and every other evil, to 
the conduct of the Moderates, who, they say, perpetually 
cheat the people by keeping back from them the benefits 
which ought to flow from the existence of a Republic. 
The bourgeois Government, they say, will not tax the rich 
as they ought to be taxed, but keeps on evading the Pro- 
gressive Income-tax, will not assume the ownership of all 
mines, which, as the ultimate freeholder, it has the power 
to do, and will not provide work, or at least the means of 
subsistence, for the unemployed. A fourth of the Chamber, 
and probably a third of all Paris, are perpetually re- 
peating these demands, not, we think, merely to stir up dis- 
eontent, but also from a conviction that the great problem 
of social inequality ought to be the preoccupation of any 
Government calling itself Republican. This party is 
not a majority, or anything like one, but what with its 
violence, and the undying tradition alike of the Terror and 
the Commune, it frightens the others, from whom it has 
just extorted an Amnesty that is opposed alike to 
expediency and to justice. The released “ sufferers” 
are swarming back to Paris, and are already declaring 
that they will renew their campaign, and are ready 
once more to face imprisonment if only they may 
overthrow this “insincere” and oppressive bourgeois 
rule. In the next stratum above the Extremists, among 
masses of the older Radicals, the discontent is equally 
great, and is caused by, or at least betrays itself in, an 
almost insane rage against corruption. Some of this rage 
is well justified, for corruption has gone deep in France, 
so deep that it may be doubted if a contract is ever 
assigned without officials and politicians sharing in the 
profits ; but the purifiers break their own weapon and 
make themselves ridiculous by including, so to speak, 
all humanity in their charges. They seem to believe, 
perhaps do believe, that the entire body of French 
governing men are intent on “exploiting” the Republic 
as if it were a mine, denounce all Opportunists as 
thieves and “ Panamists,” and give M. Rochefort a royal 
reception mainly because they believe that he will in no 
long time send thirty or forty orators and placemen to 
Mazas for receiving bribes from contractors, financiers, 
and the managers of the railways. They make no effort, 
so far as we can see, to secure a thorough investigation 
of suspected departments like the supply offices of the 
Navy, and the railway division of the Public Works, but 
shriek that the State is betrayed because inquiry is 
entrusted to the majority, sometimes, as in the case of 
M. Raynal, by an accident of the ballot. These men are 
the victims of what Carlyle called preternatural suspicion, 
and ready in their fury to accept any statement, however 
unsupported by evidence, or any evidence, however tainted 
by obvious political passion. Further above these, in a third 
stratum, which includes many men who are devoted to the 
Republic, there is discontent of the fiercest kind, because 
the governing party is, in their judgment, helplessly in- 
efficient. The Government, they say, does not govern ; the 
departments are never ready for the work they have to 
do; the agents of the State are feeble, dilatory, or friendly, 
to the foreigner. The men of this stratum are “ patriots,” 
“ colonials,” or “ Frenchmen,” they have a distinct influence 
within the Chamber, and on Monday they nearly produced 
a second Presidential crisis within ten days. They 
discovered that the contract for conveying some river- 
steamers to Madagascar had been given to an English 
firm, and they nearly went mad with rage, partly 
because Englishmen were employed, partly because 
Frenchmen had been, as they thought, undersold, but 
chiefly because, after so many sacrifices of money, the 
Navy was unprepared for a Colonial expedition. It was 
useless to remind them that they themselves had ordered 
the expedition to be managed “on the cheap,” futile to 
tell them that if they clamoured till doomsday, they must 
either employ the English firm or leave the work undone, 
a waste of breath to point out that the soldiers were 
landing, that they would die on the sea-coast if river- 
transport were not provided, and that even a delay 
of days must cost hundreds of French lives. They 
would hear nothing. There is no reason to doubt that 
they would have overridden the contract, have voted a new 
credit, and have left the expedition without the gunboa's 
—which can be carried only in certain steamers not in 
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French possession—when some one, who retained his 
reason, told them that they were destroying the President, 
for that M. Faure was the Minister of Marine who had 
signed the contract, and that if they rescinded it, he must 
in common decency resign. Then they drew back, ceased 
to rave, and sullenly allowed the Chamber to pass the 
Order of the Day, which M. Ribot very sensibly agreed to 
accept as an acquittal. 

Behind each one of these divisions of the discontented, 
and the much larger division of the Moderates, who 
ure perplexed, irritated, and frightened, or as M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau puts it, “ ill at ease,” there is an army of voters, 
including in the lowest section the populace of Paris, 
Marseilles, Lyons, the manufacturing towns, and the 
mining districts; in the next section, the great bulk of 
the French peasantry, always suspicious of Parisian 
honesty ; and in the third and fourth sections, the enormous 
bureaucracy, the police everywhere, and the immense 
majority of the Army, who, even when they are Liberals, 
do not know how to bear what they consider the 
imbecile chatter of the representatives. None of these 
latter classes speak out, from fear of consequences to 
themselves, or of committing a breach of discipline; but we 
may rely on it, that all over France, in every Prefecture 
and Court and barrack, they are whispering that all this 
“anarchy” cannot go on long, that the time is coming 
fast for strengthening the Executive, and that they are 
ready for a great change. These men, when greatly 
moved, and when not out of harmony with the general 
sentiment of the people, hold France in the hollow of 
their hand; and their grand reason for not stirring at 
present is the absence of any plan for revising the Con- 
stitution or any person whom they could put forward as 
a chief, temporary or permanent, of the State. The plan 
is not difficult to find, for France always, in times of tur- 
moil, falls back on the same idea, the direct election of the 
Head of the State, who, with the popular mandate in his 
pocket, can deal with the Assembly on equal terms; but 
where is the man to be discovered? There is literally no one 
who is both popular and of proved capacity. It is easy to talk 
of the House of France, but where is General Monk? No- 
body, even among the Royalists, believes in the rash young 
man who, if the Monarchy is re-established, cannot be set 
aside, and there is no Bismarck ready for Philip VIL. 
The chief of the Bonapartes, Prince Victor, has taken no 
hold even on the following of his House, which never 
ceases to exist, and about his brother, Prince Louis, a mili- 
tary engineer lately in Russian service, there is nothing but 
a vague rumour that he inherits something of his father’s 
insight into affairs, and might be trusted by the Russian 
Court. Among the soldiers, the only man before whom 
all the Generals would have given way, General Miribel, 
is dead, and among civilians there is literally not one man 
upon whose strength every one relies, except M. Constans; 
and the belief, well or ill founded, that his hands are not 
clean, stands like a barrier in his path. There is no man 
in France who counts beyond the herd, whether for his 
birth or his capacity; and that fact, which is in itself not 
creditable to the Republic as a system which opens 
careers, is its momentary safeguard from assault. 

We give the view which impresses us, without the least 
wish that events should justify our forecast. The 
Dictatorship on which France, when troubled, always 
falls back, strikes us as a dangerous, because an uncertain 
and a temporary expedient. It always means, and must 
mean, a suspension of liberty, because otherwise Paris 
cannot be held down; and it always invclves war, 
because otherwise the Dictator cannot hope to found 
& permanent imperium. France, without liberty, grows 
restless ; and war just now would involve incalculable 
consequences, and the Republic, as it seems to us, while it 
does grant liberty and endurable order, must, from fear of 
the soldier on horseback, necessarily dread war. Our 
fears for its continuance therefore are not the product of 
secret sympathy with its rivals, but of an observation 
which is directed solely to perceive the truth. Witha 
good humoured tradesman for President, with a Chamber 
entirely out of hand, with a peasantry suffering acutely 
from low prices and taxation, and with a city population 
wild with contempt for the ruling bowrgeoisie, all the signs 
which preceded the fall of constitutional Monarchy, seem 
to be once more repeating themselves in France. Those 
8'gns presage a coming convulsion of some kind, and 
France in convulsion always avoids ruin by some sort of 








Dictatorship. It may be a Committee this time, like the 
Directory, but the imagination of the people usuall 
flames out towards an individual. 7 





THE SPLIT WITHIN THE SPLIT. 


age Gladstonian Press has hitherto kept up its spirits 

in regard to the split within the Anti-Parnellite 
party by declaring that the Irish Members are quarrelsome 
but unanimous, that the fierce hatreds that have broken 
out between the leaders do not matter, and that, after all 
the support of a squabbling group may be just as effective 
as that of an amiable one. It is, argue the leaders of 
Gladstonian opinion, nothing but a sham-fight, and even 
if, as sometimes happens in sham-fights, there is a certain 
amount of real anger generated, it will all come right in 
the end. No doubt, as long as the Healyites and Anti- 
Healyites merely snarled at each others’ heels, and called 
each other fantastically acrid names, the new faction fight 
did not greatly matter. The vituperative epithets could 
be written off without trouble as long as the two sections 
of the Anti-Parnellite group were agreed upon who was 
to lead them, and representation of both sides was per- 
mitted on the Committee which controls the action of that 
division of the Nationalist party which is in alliance with 
Lord Rosebery. ‘ Deeds,’ it could be urged, ‘are stronger 
than words, and in spite of the name-calling, the basis 
of common action remains sound and firm.’ But after 
the meeting held in Committee-room No. 15 on Tuesday 
last, and the vote given in regard to the leadership, 
will it any longer be possible to adopt the convenient 
formula of “ quarrelsome but unanimous”? We hardly see 
howit can be. The course adopted at that meeting seems 
to show that the split is a reality, and that Healyites and 
Anti-Healyites have finally screwed up their courage to 
try conclusions with each other. For a year and more 
they have been acting like schoolboys who stand “ cheek- 
ing” each other at the street corner:—“ You would, would 
you ?”—* No, you daren’t.”—“ Daren’t I,—that’s all you 
know about it.”—“ You're afraid to hit me, you are.”— 
“Who said I was afraid ? ’—“ I did,—now then.” —“ You 
ain’t worth hitting, you nasty sneak, you.” And soon 
and so on, with endless variations. But though this 
sort of thing may go on for a very long time, it is almost 
sure, unless a parent or a policeman intervenes, to end in 
a real set-to. Even those most unwilling for a fight get 
gradually drawn on by the seductions of vituperation. It 
looks as if this point had been reached in the Irish party, 
and as if nothing could now prevent the Anti-Parnellites 
having it out among themselves. 

Let us look at the facts. Here are the names of the 
Members elected to serve on the Directing Committee of 
the party, with the number of the votes received by each : 
—Mr. Dillon, 35; Mr. Blake, 35; Mr. Sexton, 33; Mr. 
W. O’Brien, 33; Mr. Condon, 31; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
31; Mr. W. Abraham, 30; and Mr. Healy, 29. From 
this, it will be seen that the only Healyite elected 
was Mr. Healy. But Mr. Healy is not the man to 
serve on a Committee in which he must always 
be in a minority, and accordingly he has refused 
to act. Hence the official organisation of the party 
passes wholly into the hands of the Anti-Healyites. The 
analysis of the voting given by the Lobby correspondent 
of the Times, and doubtless supplied to him by someone 
inside Committee-room No. 15, is very curious. The total 
strength of the Anti-Parnellite party is 72. The number 
of Members who took part in the ballot for the Committee 
was 56, of whom 24 were Healyites, 25 Dillonites, and 
seven doubtfuls. Mr. Healy’s 29 votes are believed to 
include five of the doubtfuls. Since, however, Mr. 
Sullivan’s total was precisely 24, the contest must have 
been fought on party lines. The reason alleged for 
this elimination of the Healyite interest from the Com- 
mittee is even more threatening to the cohesion of the 
party than the act itself. It is said that the Anti- 
Healyite majority have shown no mercy to their opponents 
because the fear of a General Election and the activity of 
the Healyites in the constituencies have made them realise 
that it will not be possible to stave off war to the knife. If 
Mr. Healy is going to push matters to extremities in the 
constituencies where he is strong, they will do the like in 
the House where they hold a majority. Under these 
circumstances, two questions of great interest arise. The 
first is,—Is the split a mere faction fight resting on 
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ambitions and animosities, or does it represent a 
acer art division P The second,— What are likely to be 
the effects of the split P Though, no doubt, the desire to 
be at the top, felt equally by Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon, 
and the extraordinary sense of animosity which Mr. Healy 
appears to inspire, have very much increased the bitter- 
ness of the split, we believe it does not in the last resort 
spring from these personal hatreds, but rests on something 
dooper. Mr. Healy’s power and influence is not due to 
his political ability, great as that is, but to the fact 
that he is the mouthpiece and agent of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland. Its leaders want to keep control 
of the Irish representation in Parliament, and they are 
willing to support Mr. Healy in the constituencies, because 
they think he will be more willing to play their game than 
his colleagues. Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Brien 
are not, of course, in any sense bad Catholics, or hostile 
to the Church, but they pursue an independent line of 
policy which does not suit the Irish clericals. They are far 

too much inclined to drift into the position of ordinary 
Radicals. The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland have a policy of their own which is entirely 
separate from that of Home-rule or of agrarian revolution ; 
and to carry out this policy, they judge Mr. Healy a more 
effective instrument than his antagonists. In other words, 
the split in Committee-room No. 15 corresponds to the 
difference between the clerical and the purely political 
sections of Anti-Parnellite opinion. 

As to what will be the exact effects of the split, no wise 
man will care to express a definite opinion. Something 
might perhaps be safely predicted if the combatants were 
not Irishmen. But Irishmen they are, and therefore 
forecasting is a very delicate business. The old saw, 
“Don’t prophesy unless you know,” has to be safe- 
guarded by the further limitation, “and unless they 
are not Irish.” Still, it may be pointed out generally 
that the more the split spreads, the less secure will 
be the position of the Government. It can never be 
pleasant to be sitting on two stools, but to know that 
one of these stools is in process of splitting in two 
must be most disturbing. It may be just possible to 
make the two halves act as if they were one stool, but 
it is certain not to be an easy process, or one calculated 
to inspire confidence. Another by no means improbable 
result of the split is that it will keep a certain number 
of the Anti-Parnellites from coming over to West- 
minster. Those Members who are wavering and waiting 
to see which side is going to win, will not care to come 
to Westminster just now, for they will wait to watch the 
constituencies, and besides, coming to Westminster will 
most likely force them to declare themselves Healyites or 
Anti-Healyites. The votaries of the jumping cat may 
therefore keep away. If they do, the position of the 
Government will not be a pleasant one. Yet another 
result of the split is not unlikely to be an accession of 
strength to the Parnellites. Irishmen will be inclined 
to think that perhaps, after all, a party whose Members 
do not squabble among themselves is the safest. Again, 
it is conceivable that a certain number of the political and 
anti-clerical Anti-Parnellites may feel that the Healyites 
will be sure to win the day, and that therefore their best 
plan will be to join the Parnellites, and have done once and 
for all with priestly domination. But these results depend 
upon the conduct of Irishmen, and, as we have suggested, 
it is ill work prophesying for Irishmen, As Mr. Weller, 
sen., said of widows, “they are an exception to every rule.” 
Of one result, however, we can be sure,—the result of the 
split within the split on the English electors. They 
will, we believe, be anything but encouraged by it to con- 
tinue their support of Home-rule. Many of them, indeed, 
are not unlikely to make it an excuse for giving up Home- 
rule altogether. What is the use, they will say, of sup- 
porting Home-rule when the Irish themselves care so 
little about it that they are willing to risk the whole 
thing rather than give up a trumpery quarrel on a side 
issue f 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting thing connected 
with the split is to be found in another region than that 
of possible results. The new split is immensely significant 
a8 a symptom of the change that has come over the 
attitude of Ireland towards Home-rule. Whether Goethe 
€ver saw an Irishman, and what he knew about Ireland, we 
0 not know, but first-hand knowledge or not, he once said 
to Eckerman a very profound thing about the Irish :— 








“They are like a pack of hounds who are always biting each 
other when by themselves, but the moment a stag appears 
they combine into one body and go full-cry after the stag.” 
No stag, no unity of action. But the Irish are at this 
moment obviously all biting each other. That is because 
there is no stag in view. The old Home-rule stag has got 
finally away, and a new one has not yet been found. 
Depend upon it, Goethe was right. When the Irish are 
at each others’ throats it is a sign they are not hunting. 
The split within a split is, then, one of the signs—and 
there are many—that Ireland has in reality abandoned 
the serious pursuit of Home-rule. No doubt a new stag 
will, sooner or later, be found, and then the Celtic Irish 
will unite in its pursuit. But what will be the name and 
nature of that stag, who can say? Possibly it will be an 
anti-clerical stag with the hunt in surplices. Possibly an 
Archbishop may be the quarry. Nothing need surprise us 
in Ireland. All we know is that the Home-rule stag has 
got away, and that the dogs who still hunt are only pre- 
tending. 





THE NEW BISHOP. 


W: have never felt any sympathy with the Society 

which calls itself the “ Liberation Society,”—or, 
more fully, the “Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control.” It has always seemed 
to us that the real, and perhaps not unnatural, jealousy 
feit by other religious bodies of the National Church 
was the true root of that Society; and that when Mr. 
Miall succeeded in changing its name from the Anti- 
State Church Society to the more elaborate title which 
we have given above, he only succeeded in putting a coat 
of whitewash on a movement which belongs rather to 
those which take their origin in natural passions, and 
in disguising it as one predominantly disinterested and 
even benevolent. The new title describes rather the 
aim which voluntary religious Societies wish to keep in 
view, than that which actually stimulates their zeal for 
disestablishing and disendowing the National Church. 
It is a different thing altogether, when, as in the case 
of the Irish Church, the property of such a Church 
actually originated with the gifts of persons holding 
the creed of the majority of the people, and was 
transferred to persons of the creed of a very small 
minority, and we always held that it would have 
been far more just to restore the bulk of the property 
to the old creed, instead of secularising it as Mr. Glad- 
stone actually did. In the case of Wales, there is 
little or no reason to suppose that the property of 
the Church was ever really gained from people who 
disagreed with the doctrines now professed by the National 
Church, and who would never have given it to that Church ; 
and there is good reason to think that the Disendowment 
proposed will be a very unjust, and not practically a just, 
one. 

Nevertheless, we cannot at all regard a clergyman who 
takes the side of the now by no means unpopular move- 
ment for stripping yourself of whatever property you 
have which other people covet, as thereby disqualified for 
being a very good religious teacher, and for the duty of 
expressing in the Upper House of Legislature, the 
sympathies entertained by a not insignificant section of 
the High Church party for this public act of asceticism 
and self-denying benevolence. And we cannot there- 
fore at all sympathise with the displeasure felt by 
many of the Unionist party for the appointment of 
Dr. Percival to the See of Hereford. If, indeed, the 
appointment were made wholly for that reason, we 
should greatly condemn so political a motive for the 
choice of a religious leader. Whatever else is right, it 
cannot be right to let a political motive overpower the 
religious motives for what ought to be a religious act. 
But so far as we know, nothing can be farther from the 
truth than that Dr. Percival is not well fitted to stir up 
the religious feelings of our not too enthusiastic people. 
He is a man of no little note in the Church, and especially 
of no little chivalry. His knight-errantry is at least as 
conspicuous as his scholarship and his power of organisa- 
tion. His rather imprudent, and as we think, unwise and 
mistaken, course in identifying himself as head-master 
of a great school with the party pledged to the unpopular 

olicy of disendowing a considerable section of the 
National Church, and so stirring up an eager political 
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controversy among the boys, was rash and not to be com- 
mended, but it was courageous and generous in its motive. 
He would not hold his tongue, though his refusal to hold 
his tongue made him for a time decidedly unpopular among 
the parents of the boys whom he had to educate. This 
was the course of a rash man, but rashness is not the 
prevailing weakness of our sober and somewhat too 
prudent Establishment. There is no danger as yet of 
the self-denying party in that Establishment getting 
the upper hand and giving away its property just 
to show that it is not possessed by selfish motives. 
We entirely believe in the gallantry and zeal of Dr. 
Percival, and think that there is a certain justice in adding 
to the rank of the Bishops a single member who will 
dissent from the at present unanimous disapproval of 
the policy of the present Government towards the 
Church in Wales. It is one thing to disapprove that 
policy and quite another to disapprove the addition 
of one devotee of that policy, who is otherwise a 
distinguished religious teacher, to the Bench of Bishops. 
If that were Lord Rosebery’s only motive for selecting 
Dr. Percival, it was a wrong motive. But if he were, 
as we need not doubt, selected chiefly for his re- 
ligious power and the success he has had in inapnee 
his pupils with a certain enthusiasm of reverence, an 
only partially for his sympathy with the policy of the 
Government, we hold that Lord Rosebery’s choice was 
entirely justifiable. It is not well to have a Bench of 
Bishops who are too entirely devoted to the care and dis- 
tribution of the loaves and fishes. That was the duty of 
the diaconate, not of the Apostles. The Bench of Bishops 
will be all the stronger for containing one able man who 
can express the views of the party who do not hold 
fast by every shilling to which the Church is at present 
entitled. 

A Unionist is, we think, wise in treating the House of 
Lords as an Assembly to which you should not feel too 
predominant a desire to have only men of your own 
political party added. And this applies especially to the 
Bench of Bishops, who have already too much of a 
monopoly of the right to express Conservative convic- 
tions. We sympathise with their convictions, but we do 
not sympathise with the wish to banish the opinions of our 
opponents from the Upper House of Legislature, — 
on matters which concern chiefly the religious well-being 
of the people. The case of the Establishment will be 
stronger, and not weaker, for confronting frankly the 
arguments of those who really hold that, in certain 
sections of the United Kingdom, Establishment is an 
injustice, and that Home-rule in religious matters is a 
sort of duty. We have no doubt that Dr. Percival will 
express that view with a good deal of ability and not a little 
élan. But we also think that the Bishop of London and 
the Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of Peterbo ouzh 
will have no difficulty in replying to his arguments, and 
showing how certainly they tend to the disintegration and 
ultimate destruction of one of the greatest institutions 
which have ennobled and redeemed from utter worldliness 
the rather worldly genius of the English people. It is the 
chief weakness of the Bench of Bishops that on subjects 
of this kind they have been far too unanimous for the 
purpose of expressing adequately the real mind of their 
Church. There is, we believe, at present rather a growing 
party of what we may call Quixotic Disestablishers, Dis- 
establishers who are so ashamed of seeming to cling to 
the loaves and fishes that they think more of purging 
themselves of selfish motives than of the religious 
interests of the poor in a multitude of English counties 
and parishes where Disendowment would strip the poor 
of their best friends. We shall be glad, and not sorry, 
to see this suspicious unanimity of Conservatism broken 
in upon by the voice of an able and eloquent prelate who 
has rushed into the ranks of the Gladstonian Disestab- 
lishers with a gallantry and ardour that savours more of 
knight-errantry than of judicial wisdom. And, at all 
events, we are sure that in Dr. Percival we shall have 
an advocate of Welsh Disestablishment who will not 
put the worldly interests of the Welsh people above 
their religious interests, as too many of the spokes- 
men of that policy obviously do. Dr. Percival will 
think of the religious interests of the United Kingdom 
first, and of their political feelings only afterwards. 
The predominant note of his teaching will always be 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF LONDON. 
i ie is with deep regret that we note the position taken ur 
by Mr. Chamberlain in regard to London government, 
At a meeting held in Stepney last Wednesday, he made 
a speech in which he showed himself willing to lead the 
attack upon the proposals made by the Royal Commis. 
sion for the Unification of London, and to set up the 
alternative scheme for supplying London with a dozen 
independent municipalities. Against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opposition to the present majority of the London Coun 
Council and its policy, we have not a word to say, 
Though we have never joined in the cry of condemnation 
raised against the Progressives and their actions, we are 
perfectly willing to admit that there is a great deal to be said 
against them. Some of the things they have done may have 
been ill-advised, a great deal of their talk has been purel 
mischievous, and the principles they have professed in suc 
matters as Betterment have shown a lamentable mixture 
of pedantry and shortsightedness. Hence we should be 
by no means sorry to see the present majority dispossessed 
of power, and their places taken by their opponents, the 
Moderates, who, when in office, could, we believe, be 
trusted to carry on what was best in the policy of the 
Progressives, and to avoid their blunders of word and 
deed—to do the things which they ought to have done, 
and to leave undone and unsaid the things they ought 
not to have done and ought not to have said. For inter- 
vening in London politics to help turn out the Progres. 
sives, or Aggressives, as Mr. Chamberlain wittily called 
them, and to put in the Moderates, we have then 
no sort of wish to blame Mr. Chamberlain. What 
we must regret and condemn, is his plea for the setting. 
up of a number of independent municipalities within 
the area of London. That this can be done is, we believe, 
a delusion. But even if it were practicable, we hold it 
would be a grave injury to what Mr. Chamberlain most 
sincerely desires—the growth of the true municipal spirit 
in London, that spirit which Mr, Chamberlain has done 
so much to ennoble and render strong and living in 
provincial England. Many and great are the services 
which Mr. Chamberlain has rendered to his count: 
as a whole; but we believe that when his wor. 
as a politician comes to be reviewed, it will be found 
that the fact that both by precept and example he inspired 
Englishmen with the worthiness of civic patriotism, 
will be reckoned among the most valuable of all his 
achievements. How keen, then, must be the regret of 
those who believe as we do that his present action is 
injuring civic public life at the Centre of the Empire. 


With much that Mr. Chamberlain said on Wednesday 
as to the necessity for subdividing municipal work in 
London, and setting up centres of civic patriotism which 
shall command the respect and interest of the various dis- 
tricts of the Metropolis, we have the very greatest sympathy. 
But given the essential and unalterable fact that man and 
Nature have made London for many purposes a single 
unit, these aspirations for localising a share of London 
patriotism can only be carried out by a scheme like that 
proposed by the Unification Commission. That scheme was 
broadly speaking, for a dignified central municipality which 
should preside over the common interests of Londoners, 
represent their unity with due state and ceremony, and 
to some extent control, help, and supervise the work of a 
series of sub-municipalities, each with its Mayor and 
Council, scattered throughout the Metropolis. Under this 
plan, the London districts would have been endowed with 
the civic feeling which the Vestry organisation cannot give ; 
while, at the same time, the fact that Londoners are Lon- 
doners, whether they live in Kensington or in Houndsditch, 
in Marylebone or in Southwark, would have been recog- 
nised, and the great traditions of the London Corpora- 
tion, withheld when the City failed to spread beyond 
its medisval limits, would have become the common 
heritage of the whole Metropolis. Why Mr. Chamberlain 
chooses to reject a plan which gives what he pleads for 
in the way of smaller municipal areas, and yet endows the 
capital as a whole with the sense of civic life, we cannot 
comprehend. The only explanation that he seems to 
offer, is the desire that the so-called City shall not be 
deprived of its ancient rights, privileges, and traditions. 
But those rights, privileges, and traditions, are not its 
own to do what it likes with. It has held them, and 
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i ds them, merely as a trustee for London as a 
ol Ne until the great body of citizens outside 
the walls are ready to claim their share in the 
inheritance. 

What makes us specially astonished at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s support of the plan of “ tenification ” is the fact that 
in the end his scheme will be certain to come round toa 
squalid and reduced version of the scheme proposed by 
the Royal Commission. One has only to look a little 
closer at Mr. Chamberlain’s plan to see that this is so. 
Mr. Chamberlain, talking generally and not in detail, 
uses language which might seem to uninstructed persons 
to imply that he would set up ten or twelve Municipalities 
in the London districts which would be as independent of 
each other, and of the world in general, as is the Munici- 

ality of Birmingham. But Mr. Chamberlain would, no 
voubt, be the first to acknowledge that this is not possible 
in a city like London, where the various districts are 
obliged to be mutually dependent. To begin with, the 
finances of the ten London Municipalities could not be 
separated as the finances of Birmingham are separated from 
the finances of Warwickshire. If they were, we should have 
theastonishing spectacle of cities of the richon the one hand 
—like St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Kensington— 
and cities of the poor on the other,—like Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Battersea, and Southwark. In the poor cities, 
where perhaps not 10 per cent. of the houses would be rated 
above thirty or forty pounds a year, you would have the 
poor frying in their own fat,—or rather in their own 
sauce maigre. In the rich cities, where there would per- 
haps only be 10 per cent. of the houses under thirty or 
forty pounds a year, you would have the rich giving no 
help to their poorer neighbours in the matter of civic 
services. You would, that is, have one set of cities with the 
rates at ten shillings in the pound, and the other set with 
rates of a shilling. It is needless to say that so radical and 
so sound a municipal reformer as Mr. Chamberlain does 
not contemplate anything of this kind. Obviously, then, 
you can never have financial independence in London, but 
must keep, to a great extent, a common purse under some 
system of equalisation of rates. But you cannot stop 
here. You cannot even have all your municipal services 
independent. You must, for example, have a common 
system of sewerage. Again, you cannot throw the up- 
keeping of the parks on the places in which they happen 
to be situated. Must poor Battersea keep up the sub- 
tropical garden in the Park that bears its name for the 
leasure of all London? In a word, there are a 
Seeded things, first handed over to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on grounds of pure utility 
and convenience, and now done by the County Council, 
which must remain at the common charge. Any other 
system would produce a waste by overlapping, which a 
practical municipal administrator like Mr. Chamberlain 
would never tolerate for a moment. But a system of 
something very like common finance, and of many vastly 
important common services, would and must mean a 
Common Board or Council; and this Council, since 
indirect election in London was made impossible by 
the scandals of the Metropolitan Board of Works, would 
mean a popularly elected body. But this is the Central 
Municipal body of the Royal Commission back again 
under a new name, and without its dignity or its hold 
upon the civic sentiment of the Londoner ;—as we have 
said above, a squalid and reduced version of that Central 
body against which Mr. Chamberlain protests so strongly. 
But can it be doubted that if we are to have a Central 
body with very large powers of taxing, spending, and 
administering, that it will be better to have that body 
one which will interest and inspire the commonalty of 
London just as the municipality of Birmingham interests 
and inspires Birmingham rather than a dreary, dingy, 
misshapen Federal Board, which will inspire neither 
enthusiasm nor respect, and will seem to the Londoners 
little better than a Committee on sewerage and ceme- 
teries? It may be a pity that London is so large, so 
conterminous, and so obviously a single civic com- 
munity of the modern type, that it is divided into 
quarters where the rich are concentrated, and quarters 

Where the poor dwell together with no oasis of even 
moderate wealth but the church rectory; but since this is 
the case, and since it is not alterable, it is impossible to 


five moderate-sized municipalities to London, except on 


he lines of the sub-municipalities proposed by the Royal 


Commission. Their plan is the most that the facts of the 
situation will allow in the way of decentralisation, and it 
is a thousand pities to see the greatest authority on 
municipal life in England led off on a false scent by his 
perhaps not unnatural disgust at the doings of the present 
majority in the London County Council. But, thank 
heaven, Mr. Chamberlain was never in the past and 
never will be in the future a lead-headed doctrinaire. 
We do not in the least despair of seeing him ultimately 
adopt the proposals of the Royal Commission on Unifica- 
tion as giving all that he really pleads for. When the 
more noisy and ridiculous of the present Progressive 
majority have disappeared at the polls, and the County 
Council has become what it should be, the home of com- 
mon-sense and sound practical work, we may trust that 
Mr. Chamberlain, no longer irritated by the chatter of 
Collectivist pedants and ignorant theorists, will see that 
the extending to all London of the still-living traditions 
of the City, is the best means of bestowing on the Metro- 
polis the blessings of civic patriotism. It would, indeed, 
be a cause of regret if he, of all men, were, through a mix- 
ture of misapprehension and disgust, to help in withholding 
from London the benefits which he did so much to call 
into being in provincial England, 





THE DRY-ROT OF THE JOINT-STOCK SYSTEM. 


OINT-STOCK Companies and their management area 
good deal before the public just at present, and there 
is a general feeling of disquietude and uneasiness con- 
cerning the relation of such institutions to the investors 
whose money and confidence they invite. Viewed in the 
abstract, the joint-stock system is an excellent one, and 
takes a very necessary place in the mechanism of modern 
development, For it is evident that, as wages rise, and 
thrift is fostered among the wage-earners, it is necessary 
that there should be some such means by which the 
careful labourer can invest his savings in industrial 
enterprise, and so himself become a capitalist, with a sub- 
stantial interest in the maintenance of the established 
order of things, and an incentive to look at trade questions 
broadly, and from a wider point of view than that of his 
next week’s pay. The accumulation of enormous masses 
of capital in the hands of individuals or families is very 
apt to lead to the unproductive expenditure of the money 
and the moral deterioration of its possessors ; and though 
there are many notable exceptions to the working of this 
principle, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
such accumulations are contrary to the prevalent tendency, 
which is evidently moving towards a more equal distribu- 
tion of the good things of the world, either slowly and peace- 
fully through the increase in wages and the decrease in 
the earning power of capital, or violently and suddenly 
through social upheavals which would leave but few good 
things to be distributed. It was not to be expected that 
such a system could come into being and develop itself 
without bringing a good deal of evil in its train. Its suc- 
cessful working requires an amount of caution and in- 
telligence on the part of the investing public, and of 
integrity on the part of the financial community, that was 
not likely to exist in a world peopled by fallible and frail 
humanity. Joint-stock enterprise offers so tempting a 
bait to credulous folks eager tu be rich in a hurry, and 
without personal exertion, and opens the door so wide to 
the cunning financier who, though often an exemplary 
citizen in private life, puts on a questionable code of 
ethics with his office-coat, that it was only too obvious 
that the early years of its history were bound to be 
disastrous to many, and that the public would finally 
jump to the conclusion that all company promoters are 
thieves, while the City would very early dub the public a 
fool. 

Taking into consideration all such reasonable expecta- 
tions, however, it must be admitted that, allowing for all 
possible stumbling-blocks in the path of this new develop- 
ment, its life has been tainted with an amount of fraud 
and disaster which is beyond what could have been antici- 
pated by the most pessimistic of prophets. A Report has 
been recently published by the Board of Trade on the 
working of the Companies (Winding-up) Act during 1893. 
It is a startlingly striking document, and the figures, set 
forth tersely and with official directness, read like the 
statistics of a night-mare. It appears that during the 





year 1893 the number of companies in which winding-up 
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proceedings were begun was just over a thousand; 
while new concerns were started to the number of 2,332, 
and the total number of companies on the register in 
England and Wales was 16,104. “It therefore appears,” 
says the Report, “that the number of companies in which 
winding-up proceedings were commenced during the year 
1893 was, in proportion to the number of new companies 
registered, 43°65 per cent., while, as compared with the 
total number of companies on the Register, it was 6°32 
per cent. The total number of liquidations during the 
two years, 1892 and 1893, was nearly equal to one-half 
of the number of companies formed during the same 
period. Besides these, a large number of new companies 
annually prove abortive, and cease to exist without coming 
into liquidation, being dissolved under the Act of 1880, 
and thus removed from the Register; or in some cases 
where that Act does not apply, remaining there as 
moribund companies. If the figures of the past year are 
taken as a basis, it would appear that in one or other of 
these methods nearly two-thirds of all the companies 
formed fail to establish themselves as permanent enter- 
prises.” And although it appears that the year 1893 was ex- 
ceptionally unfortunate in this respect as compared with its 
immediate predecessors, yet, if we take the average of 
the decade 1884-93, the general result shows that out of 
the new Companies registered, “only 43°33 per cent. 


remain in existence for a reasonable period.” The gravity 
-of the question is more apparent when we look at the 
‘enormous amount of capital that is sunk in joint-stock 


enterprise. The capital of the companies wound-up in 
1893 amounted to more than forty-one millions, though 


nearly half of this total was ‘issued to vendors as fully 


paid up;” while in April, 1894, there were in the United 
Kingdom no less than 18,361 registered companies, with 
an aggregate capital of £1,035,029,835. 

Such is the magnitude of the interest which is now 
being subjected to searching scrutiny. The succeeding 


_pages of the Report give a dismal list of the methods by 


which fraudulent or mistaken estimates have enticed 
credulous investors to risk and lose their savings. Mal- 
practices begin with the prospectus, and continue till 
liquidation. The valuation of the worth of the business 
offered to the public gives the dishonest or too enthusiastic 
promoter his first opportunity. “In the Welsh Anthracite 
Collieries, Limited, the property sold to the company for 
£50,000 had, a few months before, been purchased by the 
promoter for £600. In the European Newspaper and 
Publishing Trust, Limited, the interest in the publication of 
a periodical was bought by the promoter in June for £300 in 
cash, and was sold in August of the same year toa company, 
practically consisting of himself, for £5,000 in cash and 
£5,000 in debentures, with the view of ultimately dis- 
posing of it to the public at a price based upon these 


‘figures. ..... In Harvey’s Oyster Company, Limited, a 


small and worthless business was represented as a business 
‘in the various centres of industry in England and Ireland, 
firmly established, and very lucrative, and a very safe 
investment.’ A report by an expert was set out in the 
prospectus stating that the profits, based upon the takings 
und expenditure of the previous twelve months, were 


-amply sufficient to pay 15 per cent. upon the capital, 


without stating, however, that the calculations were made 
upon the promoter’s estimates, no proper books of account 
having been kept. Almost every statement in the 
prospectus was either directly contrary to the facts, or, if 
not in itself inaccurate, was misleading, as material facts 
to the contrary were omitted.” At the end of a string of 
these instances, the Report astonishes the lay mind by 
observing that “it is not alleged that in any of these cases 
false statements of a specific character which could be 
made the subject of a successful criminal indictment, were 
made in the prospectus.” It looks as if there were 
something amiss with the machinery of criminal procedure ; 
and still more so when we find that “so long as promoters 
abstain from direct misrepresentation, and so long as it 
cannot be shown that they have been actuated by dishonest 
intention (which is always extremely difficult of proof), 
no satisfactory remedy for omissions which are calculated to 
mislead appears to exist.” Many other such examples of 
the inadequacy of the criminal law appear in the pages of 
this most instructive Report. We read ofa bankrupt who 
“ carried on an unprofitable business as a bleacher,” with 
assets admitted to be worth little over £500. After two 
unsuccessful attempts, a company was formed to carry on 





this enterprise, which the vendor consented to with 
for £5,000 in cash and £10,000 in shares. The gistrar 
remarked that “a more abominable attempt to impone 
upon the public he had never known. It wasa gross 
attempt at fraud.” And the Report adds,—“ There doeg 
not, however, appear to be any provision in the criminal 
law which would affect such a case, while civil proceedings 
could ed mean useless costs.” If these things are so, it 
is more than high time that the criminal law should be 
brought into touch with the vagaries of vendors and 
company promoters. Legislation cannot correct the evil 
altogether ; credulity and dishonesty cannot be done away 
with by Act of Parliament; but it is evident that there 
are many loopholes which might easily be bricked up, and 
that the investor might be protected to a considerable extent 
against his own folly and other men’s deceit. But perhaps 
the present ‘Government is too busy with log-rolling to 
spare time for a measure which does not directly grind the 
axe of any of its motley groups of supporters, and for this, 
as for much other sound remedial legislation, we shall 
have to wait till after the General Election. 








MR. BALFOUR ON AUTHORITY. 

i is curious to find in a great politician at the very 

summit of political life, one of the greatest of the 
thinkers who is moulding our intellectual habits of thought 
and belief; and yet we have this in Mr. Balfour. Perhaps 
the greatest service which the leader of Opposition has 
rendered to this generation, is not the influence which he 
exerts as the head of the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, but the force with which, in the striking work 
which Messrs. Longmans have just published for him on 
“The Conditions of Belief,” he has illustrated the influence 
of Authority in the evolution of beliefs, both true and false. 
“If we were to judge with equity,” he says (p. 229), between 
these rival claimants to the distinction of having formed human 
belief, namely, Reason and Authority, “we must not forget 
that it is Authority rather than Reason, to which in the main 
we owe not religion only but ethics and politics; that it is 
Authority which supplies us with essential elements in the 
premises of Science; that it is Authority rather than Reason 
which lays deep the foundation of social life; that it is 
Authority rather than Reason which cements its super- 
structure. And though it may seem to savour of paradox, it 
is yet no exaggeration to say that if we would find the quality 
in which we most notably excel the brute creation, we should 
look for it not so much in our faculty of convincing and 
being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in our 
capacity of influencing and being influenced through the 
action of Authority.” He points out with the greatest lucidity 
as well as subtlety, what an enormous part Authority takes 
even in the very processes which are most ostensibly due to 
the exercise of reason, and illustrates it by one of the 
most ingenious and useful of the inventions which perfected 
the steam-engine. Originally, the valve by which steam was 
admitted to the cylinder was worked by a boy. But one of the 
boys who was more intelligent than the rest, discovered that 
by tying the valve to one of the moveable portions of the 
engine he could trust the steam-engine to work the valve for 
itself while he could get time for play, and so he finished the 
machine and made it a perfect whole. “I have little doubt,” 
says Mr. Balfour, “ that until the advent of that revolutionary 
youth who so tied the string to one of the moving parts of 
the engine that his personal supervision was no longer neces- 
sary, the boy in office greatly magnified his functions and 
regarded himself with pardonable pride, as the most im- 
portant, because the only rational, link in the chain of causes 
and effects by which the energy developed in the furnace was 
ultimately converted into the motion of the fly-wheel. So 
do we stand as reasoning beings in the presence of the com- 
plex processes, physiological and psychical, out of which are 
manufactured the convictions necessary to the conduct of 
life. To the results attained by their co-operation, reason 
makes its slender contribution; but in order that it may 
do so effectively, it is beneficently decreed that, pending the 
evolution of some better device, reason should appear to 
the reasoner the most admirable and important contrivance 
in the whole mechanism.” (pp. 203-4.) And Mr. Balfour 
evidently regards himself as leader of Opposition, or even 
his uncle as Prime Minister, as only the boy who so shifts 
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the valve that the Conservative instincts generated hundreds 
or thousands of years ago in the heart of man shall rash 
into the various social and political cylinders by which 
modern society converts feeling into action. Even when 
Reason is really at work, we often exaggerate its function, 
as he holds, in forming our convictions. It effects some little 
change like the movement of a valve, and so lets the steam in 
where there was no motive power before. It opens the con- 
nection with the cold water that condenses it, and then the 
steam is all resolved into a few drops of cold water; but the 
furnace which produces the steam is the chicf agent after all, 
without which the motion would not go on, and in moral 
fields this power is not provided by human reason, but by 
those great providential arrangements which mould human 
affections and hopes and fears without any help from the 
reason which we vaunt so much. What, for instance, asks 
Mr. Balfour, can have a more powerful effect in moulding 
human society than the mental and moral climate called “ the 
Spirit of the Age,” which sometimes affects only a single 
class, sometimes a society, sometimes a nation, some- 
times a number of successive generations, sometimes a 
civilisation which lasts for a thousand years, yet how much 
does the conscious exercise of reason contribute to the 
formation of a moral or intellectual climate of this kind? 
When bigotry or inveterate prejudice enters profusely, as it 
so often does, into the spirit of an age, the result is not due 
to reasoning, but to some habit of mind which is not reasoning 
at all, Again, in other cases, Reason has had a share in pro- 
ducing one of these “psychological climates.” For instance, 
Rationalism is a habit of mind which has been largely pro- 
duced by the reasonings of our forefathers. But Rationalism, 
since it has once become a habit of mind, produces great 
effects which are not the results of reasoning at all. Take 
the scorn with which mesmerism was treated for two genera- 
‘tions, just because the rationalistic habit of mind rendered 
men disinclined to believe in facts which have since been sub- 
stantiated beyond all question, only because they were not on 
the same plane with other facts which science had connected 
together into a homogeneous body. Here is a definite case in 
which the rationalistic habit of mind produced a deep dis- 


‘inclination to accept an unquestionable reality. In this case 


facts which would have been avouched by the “ plain evidence 
of the senses,” if the senses had been trusted, were rejected 
and ridiculed because rationalistic conceptions generated 
chiefly by the study of experimental science, rendered men 
unwilling even to trust their senses when they could discover 
none of the physical causes for the new facts to which they 
had been accustomed in the investigation of the more ordinary 
physical sciences. Thus Rationalism itself is found taking 
the shape of a kind of Authority hostile to true reason. 
And in like manner Mr. Balfour shows most lucidly that 
whatever difficulties there may be in Theism, the Naturalism 
which refers everything to the development of the physical 
forces of the universe, is subjected to difficulties certainly 
quite as great, for Naturalism requires us to accept as 
rational a system of which it is the very essence to regard 
man as the product of causes entirely irrational because 
they have “no tendency to trath rather than to false- 
hood, or to falsehood rather than to truth.” Forget, he 
says, if you please, that in the system of naturalism reason 
“is the result, like nerves or muscles, of physical ante- 
cedents. Assume (a rather violent assumption) that in deal- 
ing with her assumptions, she obeys only her own laws. Of 
what value is this autonomy if those premises are settled for 
her by purely irrational forces which she is powerless to con- 
trol or even to comprehend? The professor of naturalism 
rejoicing in the display of his dialectical resources, is like a 
voyager pacing at his own pleasure up and down the ship’s 
deck, who should suppose that his movements had some 
important share in determining his position on the illimitable 
ocean. And the parallel would be complete if we can conceive 
such a voyager pointing to the alertness of his step and the 
vigour of his limbs as auguring well for the successful prose- 
cution of his journey, while assuring you in the very same 
breath that the vessel within whose narrow bounds he dis- 
plays all this meaningless activity, is drifting he knows not 
whence nor whither, without pilot or captain, at the bidding 
of shifting winds and incalculable currents.” (pp. 297-8.) 
And Mr. Balfour lays it down as the outcome of the system 
of naturalism that the believer in this creed has no right to 








feel any confidence in the causes which he regards as having 

determined the universe as he sees it, since that confidence is 
an inference from these causes and partakes of their weakness, | 
so that he cannot either “securely doubt” his own certainties 

or “be certain about ” his own doubts. 

The general drift, then, of this remarkable book is to suggest 
that the most reasonable view we can take of the universe 
justifies the impression that it is the work of an Authority 
with a purpose, and with a purpose that can be more or less 
adequately discerned by men, partly by the study of the order 
of Nature, partly by scanning those communications which are 
addressed from behind the veil directly to man’s spirit; that 
the Reason on which this Authority is founded, envelops our 
petty reason with its infinite complexities of resource, and 
that however inadequately we discern its drift, it confers on 
man that which is most trustworthy and solid for the moulding | 
of his convictions and his habits of life. And Mr. Balfour sums 
up the effect, not perhaps of what he inculcates, but of what 
his argument at least tends to affirm, in the following fine 
passage, which indicates how human needs (as distinguished 
from mere human desires) may be legitimately satisfied by 
accepting revelation:—“ What is needed is such a living 
faith in God’s relationship to Man as shall leave no place; 
for that helpless resentment against the appointed Order | 
so apt to rise within us at the sight of undeserved’ 
pain. And this faith is possessed by those who vividly, 
realise the Christian form of Theism. You may worship 
One Who is no remote contriver of a universe to whose 
ills He is indifferent. If they suffer, did He not on’ 
their account suffer also? If suffering falls not always on 
the most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall they cry alond 
that the world is ill-designed for their convenience, when He 
for their sakes subjected Himself to its conditions? It is 
true that beliefs like these do not in any narrow sense resolve 
our doubts nor provide us with explanations. But they give 
us something better than many explanations. For they 
minister, or rather the Reality behind them ministers, to 
one of our deepest ethical needs; to a need which, far from 
showing signs of diminution, seems to grow with the growth 
of civilisation, and to touch us ever more keenly as the 
hardness of an earlier time dissolves away.” (p. 354) 





THE BELGIAN POISONER. 

HE dissatisfaction expressed in this country with the 
trial of Madame Joniaux, at Antwerp, is not, we think, 

quite reasonable, being based on two entirely erroneous ideas. 
One is that no method of trial is just except the English, and 
the other that if an officer of State is called a Judge, his duty 
must necessarily be to hold the scales of justice even between 
the prosecution and the defence. His duty may be, and on 
the Continent is, examination of the accused as a principal 
and suspected witness. The case against the Belgian 
poisoner appears to have arisen in this way. Madame 
Joniaux, though the'daughter of General Ablay, an officer of , 
repute, and wife of the chief engineer to the Antwerp depart- 
ment of roads and bridges, was known in society to be 
impecunious, to be exceedingly anxious about her social 
position, and to be perpetually carrying out plans to raise a 
little money. She had debts to meet, bills to take up, 
tradesmen to evade; she was known to be distrusted by her 
family in money matters, and she was more than suspected, her 
enemies said convicted, of habitual cheating at cards. Under 
these circumstances, Madame Joniaux effected in January, 
1892, two policies on the life of her younger sister, Malle. 
Léonie Ablay, for sums amounting in the aggregate to 
£3,800; and at the end of February the young lady came to 
visit her sister, and died suddenly in her house, the money 
passing first to Mdlle. Faber, Madame Joniaux’s daughter by 
her first husband, and afterwards to Madame Joniaux. This 
was considered by acquaintances a little odd, and a year 
afterwards a second incident deepened the floating suspicion. 
Madame Joniaux had a rich uncle at Ghent, an ex-Senator 
named Van den Kerchove, at whose death she had expecta- 
tions; but this uncle suddenly expressed his intention of 
marrying his mistress, and thus legitimising a son whom she 
had borne to him. The marriage, under Belgian law, would 
legitimise the son, and he being the only child would become 
the heir-general to his father’s wealth. Madame Joniaux 
asked this uncle to dinner, went to the kitchen to fetch him a 
cup of coffee, and he died at once, she said, of a stroke of 
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‘apoplexy, in the house. The fama, as the Scotch call it, or 


hostile rumour, now became loud, and Madame Joniaux was 
aware of it, as was admitted by her counsel, who, indeed, with 
striking cleverness made it one of the grand arguments in 
her defence. No one, he said, so suspected, and so well aware 
of the suspicion, would have risked a third attempt at 
making money by murder. Nevertheless, as a matter of 
fact not disputed, Madame Joniaux effected another in- 
surance, this time on the life of her brother, Alfred Ablay, 
a ne’er-do-weel usually residing in Paris. The sum was 
£4,000, M. Ablay was invited to Antwerp, and there, 
at his sister’s house, he died, exhibiting symptoms which 
suggested that he had committed suicide or accidentally 
taken poison. The manager of the insurance company 
naturally suspected this sudden death; he made inquiries 
into the insurer’s past history, and on his petition the 
authorities took the matter up. They exhumed the body of 
M. Ablay, and found in it traces of morphia; and going 
back, as is the manner of Continental justice, on past events, 
they arrested Madame Joniaux for the murder of her sister, 
her uncle, and her brother, all with morphia,—or, more 
probably, with a mixture of morphia and atropine. 


The coincidences, supposing Madame Joniaux to be inno- 
cent, were, it will be admitted, singular, three persons in 
whose lives Madame Joniaux was beneficially interested, 
having died suddenly in her house; but there were other 
coincidences yet. It was certain that M. Ablay died of 
morphia, or morphia mixed with atropine (belladonna), a drug 
which, besides being a deadly poison, has the singular quality 
of rendering morphia more powerful, and experts of eminence 
testified that although morphia was not found in the bodies 
of the other two, all the symptoms pointed to poisoning 
by thatdrug. This was denied by other experts, but the weight 
of testimony was on that side; and when it was found that 
Madame Joniaux had in her possession plenty of morphia— 
bought, she said, because, like her brother, she was avictim tothe 
habit—and a quantity of atropine sufficient for fourteen 
poisonous doses—she wanted it, she said, for her eyes—and 
that on the day before M. Ablay died, she had purchased a 
fresh supply of morphia, the investigating Magistrates 
thought there was ample justification for an open trial. They 
had probably indeed even more evidence than they produced, 
for the presiding Judge alluded to the papers before him as 
being absolutely convincing; and the Public Prosecutor 
mentioned indiscreetly that he had another case which, on 
certain provocation, he would support by evidence. 


The trial was conducted in a manner very foreign to English 
ideas; but that it was in any way an unjust trial we fail to 
perceive. The presiding officer, who tried Madame Joniaux, 
and who was not her sole “ Judge,” but President of a Court 
of three Judges, undoubtedly had been convinced of her guilt 
by the evidence in his hands, and questioned the prisoner 
ruthlessly ; but it must be remembered that this is the Con- 
tinental system, that the prisoner expected it, that she herself 
was the principal witness, and that the jury therefore took all 
searching questions exactly as they would have taken them 
from the prosecuting counsel. They understood what the 
President meant by his remarks, and what the accused meant 
by her retorts, and were not weighed down, as would have 
been the case in England, by a sense of the authority of the 
Bench, which here derives an almost overwhelming force 
from the tradition that, as far as human nature will allow, 
the Judge will be impartial, but on the Continent is re- 
garded, or disregarded, by the jury according to the ability 
displayed. The verdict is, in fact, left to the jury, and 
the Court does not even sum up the arguments. The trial 
lasted for twenty-one days, and every fact and argu- 
ment which could tell for the accused was produced with 
care. She herself exhibited rare ability and nerve, repeatedly 
defeating the Judge upon minor points; she was defended 
by two of the ablest counsel in Belgium, and there is 
not a hint even from her side that the jury were in any way 
prejudiced against her, except by the actual evidence. Stay, 
one unfair point was made against her. The Public Prose- 
cutor did almost say, did much more than hint, that he could 
produce evidence to convict her of murdering her first hus- 
band, and as he produced no evidence of the fact, and as 
she was not being tried for that offence, that seems to us an 
oppressive departure even from Continental practice. It 
is improbable, however, that in the midst of the charges 





formally made, a remark of that kind could make much 
difference, the whole evidence proving, if it was true, that the 
accused was not merely guilty of poisoning a victim, but wag 
an habitual and systematic poisoner. For the rest, Madame 
Joniaux had better opportunities than she would have had in 
England, for she was permitted to be at once witness and 
counsel for herself, a position, which if dangerous to the 
guilty, is in a high degree fortunate for the innocent, who 
often is the only person to explain circumstances which 
appear in the speeches of the prosecuting counsel to tell most 
heavily against him. As to prejudice, there does not appear 
originally to have been one tittle of it. It existed in the 
audience undoubtedly, at the close of the trial, and in 
the crowd outside, and it was expressed with the coarse 
plainness of speech which is the Flemish foible, but it would 
have existed in England too. Such scenes are not unknown 
here; and nothing in the demeanour of the Belgian audience 
surpassed in violence or brutality the sentiments expressed 
in England about Mrs. Montagu. Poisoning, in truth, in- 
tensely disgusts even the bad. Human nature revolts from 
the household treachery involved in systematic poisoning 
for gain; and the great poisoners stand out in the memories 
of men as in some way first in the long history of crime. 
Moreover, poisoning is, more than any other crime, more 
even than forgery, the crime of the educated and the capable. 
There have been instances to the contrary, both on the Con- 
tinent and in England; but as a rule the systematic poisone 
for gain is a man or woman who thinks. The typical poisoner 
of criminal history, Madame de Brinvilliers, was as beautiful, 
as able, and almost as well placed as Mary Queen of Scots. 
We have had no woman of that type here, and, we trast, never 
shall have one; but Wainwright, who poisoned for insurance- 
money, and so alarmed the community that they altered 
the laws, was an educated man whom Bulwer Lytton 
thought attractive enough to make the hero of a novel; 
and Palmer, of Rugeley, who was suspected on evidence 
which we know convinced acute lawyers, of thirteen murders, 
was held by his associates to be a man of unusual in- 
telligence and pleasantness. Pritchard, whose final murder 
was almost certainly not his first, was a doctor gaining 
good practice; and Lamson, also a doctor, was not only 
an able but a singularly adroit and thoughtful man. 
The fact necessarily and properly deepens general horror, 
which is finally intensified by an instinctive perception that 
the habitual poisoner, alone or nearly alone among murderers, 
is attracted in part by the crime itself, by the horrible grati- 
fication it affords to the sense of power. “I can doom like a 
a King, in secret and finally,” that is the feeling which 
the poisoner alone among criminals is apt to betray. There 
have been repeated cases in which the criminal has struck at 
victims whose death could give him or her no possible advan- 
tage, and there is one in which a female poisoner learned from 
the evidence of experts at one trial how to compound the more 
subtle drugs her knowledge of which ultimately brought upon 
her a second and a fatal accusation. There is, in fact, some- 
thing devilish about poisoning, and we do not wonder that the 
Belgian mob, who knew that Madame Joniaux, though 
sentenced to death, would not be executed, declared them- 
selves ready to inflict capital punishment there and then. 
Their brutality is to be keenly regretted, for it is not for a 
mob to execute justice, but we do not know that it is worse 
as an emotion than the kind of sympathy expressed in some 
quarters, not for poor Mdlle. Ablay, who had done nothing, or 
for the ex-Senator, who was just proposing to atone, as far as. 
he could, for the fault of his life, or for the wretched profligate 
so suddenly executed in his sister’s house; but for the mur- 
deress who, if the solemn trial ended rightly, terminated, to 
get some money, the lives of all the three. Whether Madame 
Joniaux was guilty to a degree rare even in the terrible his- 
tory of crime, or is a victim to an almost incredible series of 
fatal coincidences, may be known to God alone, but that she 
was found guilty after a most patient, exhaustive, and fair 
trial by a jury without prepossession seems even to us, who 
necessarily judge without having seen either the witnesses or 
the accused, to be a fact past question or denial. 





THE ZOO FROM THE ANIMALS’ POINT OF VIEW. 
A” evening contemporary recently raised the question 

whether the menagerie in Regent’s Park did not con- 
tribute as much to the unhappiness of its animal captives as 
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€o the pleasure of their visitors. If that were so, the enjoy- 
ment of the latter would inevitably be diminished, though 
the sufferings of most of our native birds and beasts in the 
present severe weather, when wild deer are entering the farm- 
yards in the Highlands in search of food, and are even 
reported to be dying in numbers in Ross-shire, must suggest 
the reflection that for the present, in any case, the comforts 
of captivity afford some compensation for the loss of freedom. 
‘There is goed reason to believe that the surmise to which we 
have referred, though not unnatural, is wrong, and that, 
though some creatures do suffer in confinement, the balance 
jeans rather towards an increase than a loss in the sum of 
animal well-being. 

What makes the happiness of wild animals? The question 
js not very easily answered. The abstract idea of liberty 
certainly does not enter into it in the case of the greater 
number; they cannot, like the man who has consciously 
sought a life in the wilds in order to enjoy the sense of 
freedom from social restrictions, say, “I am free, and my 
own master, and therefore I possess one element of happi- 
ness.” What the happiness of wild creatures consists in 
an perhaps be best judged by their daily habits. Within 
certain limits they are free to choose their life, and pre- 
sumably they choose that which pleases them best. In 
nearly every case this is one of pure routine. It consists 
in the daily repetition of a very limited series of actions, 
the greater number of which seem to give them satisfac- 
tion rather than pleasure, but make up in the aggregate 
the sum of animal happiness. Unlike the domesticated 
dog, which welcomes any break in the monotony of life, they 
aever, except in the courting season, seem to seek change, or 
adventare, or excitement. It may be doubted whether, if the 
food-supply were plentiful and constant, animals or birds 
would ever eare to move beyond the circle in which they can 
find enough for their daily wants. The probable whereabouts 
of deer at any time in the twenty-four hours, and their 
occupation, whether feeding, sleeping, or resting, are known 
with the utmost certainty to those whose business it is to watch 
the forest, and could be predicted for any month in the year; 
and though the Scotch deer move considerable distances, owing 
to the bad weather and want of food on the mountains, a fat 
Exmoor stag remains in the same haunt, and goes through 
the comfortable round of eating, sleeping, and occasionally 
bathing, as regularly as its tame relations in Richmond Park. 
Change, excitement, or even the desire to visit another part 
of the forest does not seem to come within their notion of 
what constitutes happiness in the wild life. Comfort seems 
to be its aim, though this, secured by natural means, bestows 
what in the case of human beings it often withdraws, the 
condition of perfect health. The adventurous life, if it is 
found anywhere among wild creatures, belongs to the 
carnivorous animals, Yet most of these only wander just so 
far as is necessary to find their prey, and then prefer to kill 
some creature that will provide a meal for more than one day. 
They are naturally indolent, and active only from necessity. 
Even the peregrine falcon, the fastest and boldest of English 
birds, lives ‘in a groove” when it can. Those in the Culver 
<liffs net only remain there during the whole year, but at no 
time daring the day are they absent for more than an 
hour from the cliff face. Though they could cross the 
Channel after breakfast and return by mid-day without 
fatigue, did they choose to do so, they are as much 
attached to a small area as the birds which haunt our gardens. 
Another clue to the passive character of animal happiness is 
that given by the behaviour of those creatures which have 
voluntarily established what is called by naturalists “ com- 
mensalism ” with man, living only where he lives, and feeding 
on what, in a sense, “falls from his table.” Sparrows, starlings, 
and the half-wild pigeons of London are in the transition 
state between the freedom of the fields and the confinement 
of the Zoo, where, by the way, these birds are perhaps tamer 
and more confident than in any other place. Their life, in its 
hours and habits, is almost identical with that of the bird 
inmates of the cages. They eat when they eat, bathe when 
they bathe, and on cold nights will come and sit in the aviaries 
of the larger birds which admit their passage through the 
bars. Inno case do they seem anxious for more “liberty.” 
It may be doubted if a Zoo sparrow has ever visited Hyde 
Park, or whether, if the caged birds were given their liberty, 
they would leave the Gardens. This has in some instances 








been proved. Some years ago the snow broke in the wire roof’ 
of a cage of wild wood-pigeons. These birds remained in the 
Gardens, and nested next spring in the adjacent trees. 
For the wildest creatures the state of nature has its evils, 
which disappear in captivity. Every class, except the 
strongest, has its “natural enemy” for ever seeking to kill 
it, of whose existence it is painfully aware, and which keeps 
it constantly in nervous dread. For most, a change of 
weather or of season causes a dearth of food; and for all the 
inevitable time of injury and sickness, though not foreseen or 
dreaded, comes at last, without the chance of aid or recovery. 
An example of the advantages of life at the Zoo, even to the 
largest animals, when attacked by illness curable by human 
treatment, but likely to cause lingering death in freedom, 
occurred only recently in the Gardens. An Indian rhinoceros 
developed a large and painful abscess under its eye. This 
was suspected to be caused by a bad tooth; but as it ate the 
twigs of a birch-broom which was cut up and given to it, it 
was decided to treat the case as one requiring the surgeon, 
and not the dentist. The creature allowed the abscess to be 
lanced, and later to be syringed daily with a large garden- 
squirt, and is now apparently recovering fast, 


The absence of self-consciousness in animals distinguishes 
their case from that of human beings in’ confinement. They 
feel none of the exasperation of the prisoner who knows that 
another will could, did it choose, release him. They feel 
none of the corroding sense of injustice. On the other band, 
many creatures, if kept in solitary confinement, suffer from 
dejection and often die. But that is not a form of captivity 
known at the Zoo. Though the birds and animals at the 
Zoo do not always attain that exuberant health which to 
many wild creatures is the chief delight of life, it is worth 
mentioning that even these only enjoy this ecstasy of 
physical vigour at certain seasons in the year, when food is 
abundant, temperature agreeable, and the season of moulting 
or rearing the young is passed. On the other hand, wild 
animals when confined can enjoy the comforts of semi- 
domestication with less risk than wild men can endure the 
comforts of semi-civilisation. Wild cattle, antelopes, zebras, 
cats large and small, elephants, the hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros, and semi-Arctic as well as semi-tropical birds, 
live in perfect health and condition in houses artifi- 
cially warmed; and in the case of the ruminant animals 
on food artificially prepared. The wild cattle, elephants and 
antelopes, are in condition equalling or exceeding that in 
which they are found in their native jungles or plains, a 
curious contrast to the fate of the tamed Faegian Indians. 
These men, whom Darwin describes as “ savages of the lowest 
grade,” were, according to a writer in Scribner’s Magazine of 
this month, subsequently civilised by the missionaries into a 
general conformity with European habits. But the Indians, 
“who had thrived when naked and living on whale-blubber, 
did not thrive as clothed farm-labourers living on bread. The 
woollens of the whites were less efficient as clothing than whale- 
oil. Fatherless children, who had been strong and sturdy 
when naked in the storms of sleet, died when well dressed and 
living in a warm orphanage. Every child taken into it died. 
Pneumonia and consumption became plagues.” These com- 
plaints were for a time the scourge of the Zoo, until the Park 
was drained, mainly as the result of a report by Sir Richard 
Owen. Now they are almost unknown, except occasionally 
among the larger apes and delicate monkeys. 


Even want of space is not a serious drawback to the 
happiness of most animals at the Zoo. The lions and tigers 
feel the confinement of their inner cages, and often strike 
impatiently the doors which separate them in winter from 
their summer palaces, and the wild-cattle would enjoy life 
far more if a roomy paddock could be added to their pens. 
No hawks or eagles can be happy in cages, because exercise 
in flight is essential to their health. Parrots, on the other 
hand, dislike exercise, and consequently live to the greatest 
age of any creatures in the Gardens. Bears seem to share 
this dislike for unnecessary movement, and “ My Lords the 
Elephants ” and all the eamels, with true Oriental indolence, 
would prefer to stand still all day doing nothing, if they were 
not compelled to earn their living by carrying visitors. All 
the reptiles lead the life of lotus-eaters, and so far as their 
brief day lasts, the tropieal butterflies in their cages seem 
equally happy with those which flit among the flowers which 
fringe the Garden walks. 
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SUMMER IN WINTER. 
NorTHING in the, way of weather could well be pleasanter than 
that with which St. Moritz was blessed in the last quarter of 
1894. Since the first week of November there has been no 
rain, the sky has been nearly always cloudless, the sun nearly 
always bright, the moonlight nights glorious. Yet veteran 
visitors and knowing natives were continually saying,— 
“Wait till we get the big snow, and then you will see true 
St. Moritz weather.” The big snow sometimes comes in 
November, oftener in December, now and then not until 
January. It falls for three or four days, and then, until the 
snows of winter are swept away by the rains of spring, there 
is little downfall of any sort, and the weather is finer than 
ever. So at least runs the legend. The new year came with 
icy fingers, the night temperature, as indicated by a thermo- 
meter placed outside a bedroom window, sank to 40° under 
the freezing-point of Fahrenheit, equal to 60° nearer the lake 
and the ground. Yet, save on one villainous Saturday, the 
sun was so bright, the air so windless and dry, that the cold 
was little felt, and invalids could still take their accustomed 
exercise without inconvenience. Old inhabitants began to 
think that the clerk of the weather had left St. Moritz out of 
his calculations, and that for once in a while the big snow 
was going to miss fire. 

We heard of heavy snowfalls everywhere, at Berne, Basel, 
Geneva, and other low-lying places, in the South of France 
andthe North of Italy and Spain, yea, even in Algeria; yet 
here at St. Moritz, though it is 6,000 ft. above sea-level, there 
was barely enough snow for a little make-shift tobogganing 
on the village run, and the post still travelled on wheels. 
But January 13th brought a portentous change. The tem- 
perature rose almost to freezing-point, the sky was grey, 
the wind veered round to the south (all our bad weather 
comes from Italy), the mountains were blotted out, and the 
big snow set in. It fell steadily, persistently, and continu- 
ously, yet quietly withal, until Thursday morning, when there 
came a lucid interval, followed later in the day by another 
downfall. 

While the downfall lasted, and for some time afterwards, 
the Kulm skating-rink presented a strange spectacle. It was 
crowded with horse-sleighs and men, who removed the snow, 
not as fast as it fell, but as fast as they could. Two or three 
score visitors, nearly all English and of both sexes, helped 
vigorously in the work, plying shovels and scrapers with 
great energy. Clad in long coats and snow-gaiters, and 
wearing worsted caps which covered their ears and necks, they 
looked like so many Arctic explorers. But the snow is so dry 
that, unlike our English snow, it neither wets nor balls. You 
can shake it off your clothes as though it were dust. 

On Friday morning another change,—a transformation so 
startling that it might have well been wrought by the hand of 
some mighty magician. We were in the “ full tide of summer 
time.” A sky unflecked by a single cloud, of that glorious 
ineffable blue which poets love to sing and no painter 
can portray, a still air and a sun temperature of 115°. 
Mountains and valleys all white, and the snow falling from 
the pine-trees in mimic avalanches that sparkled in the bril- 
liant light like untold millions of tiny diamonds. The silent 
St. Moritz See, like a vast winding-sheet, without sign of life 
or show of water, except at its northern extremity, where the 
river Inn, escaping for a brief space from its icy prison, leaps 
joyously into the Charnadura gorge. The clearing of the 
rink still went on—with a difference—most of the men doffed 
their coats, some their waistcoats also, and even then were 
quite warm enough. Straw hats were as common as in the 
dog-days, and ladies found it expedient to protect their eyes 
with goggles and their complexions with sunshades. Mean- 
while had come reports of “moving accidents” and fatal 
disasters. On the second day of the big snow, the post was 
nearly four hours in getting from St. Moritz to Silvaplana, a 
distance of little more than three miles. On another day the 
mail missed altogether. The snow was l0ft. deep on the 
Julier Pass, and when the belated sleighs reached the Hospice, 
the horses were so spent that they could go no further, and 
the letter-bags had to stay there until the following morn- 
ing. On the Flucla a pair of horses and their driver 
were killed by an avalanche, and two travellers, one of 


sible to get further than the Fluela Hospice, they put up. 
there for the night, and attempted to continue theiy 
journey the next day; but the snow lay so deep and loose. 
that they had presently to get out of the sleighs (one passenger 
to a sleigh is the rule in midwinter) and literally breast the 
snow. Soon afterwards they came on the remains of an 
avalanche, which had to be tunnelled before they could go 
on. At nightfall the travellers, being still far from a village 
or inhabited house, were glad to take refuge in a roadside 
stable, and there pass the night, the lady sleeping in a 
manger. On the following day, they were extricated from 
their unpleasant predicament by a rescue-party of eighteen 
men, who cleared a way for the sleighs, and the two unfor- 
tunates reached their destination without further mishap; 
but as they had been twenty-seven hours without other food 
than two apples and an orange, which the gentleman happened 
to have in his pocket, they were rather hungry. They had 
taken two days and two nights to do a journey which in 
ordinary weather is done in ten hours. Yet the chief sufferers 
during Alpine snow-storms are the horses, not drivers and 
travellers. The latter can take care of themselves; they are 
enveloped in rugs and wraps, and, for the most part, have 
only to sit still and admire the grandeur of the scenerp 
(weather permitting); but, snow or shine, the horses must 
struggle on, often till they drop. No work is harder than 
dragging even a light load through deep snow. While the 
sun was shining so brightly last Friday, I watched from the. 
Silvaplana Road the efforts of two horses attached to a 
sleigh, by no means heavily laden, to get down the hill to 
St. Moritz Bad. The Schlittbahn (which I take the liberty. 
of translating “fairway ”) being narrow, one of the horses 
was in deep snow, and try as they might—and they drew 
right gallantly—the poor creatures stuck fast every ten 
or fifteen yards. On this the driver would descend from 
his seat, widen the way for a short space, then urge them to 
a fresh effort always with the same result,—a desperate spurt 
and another stoppage. But here the snow is little more than 
8ft. deep; on the two passes still open (the Federal Mai} 
Service over the Bernina and the Albula has been, perforce. 
discontinued) it is 10 ft. deep. On one evening last week, 
several post horses, which had brought the mails over the- 
Julier, fell exhausted as they entered Silvaplana, and had to 
be plied with stimulants before they were able to rise and 
crawl to the nearest stable. But modern civilisation ia 
pitiless; men must travel and mails be carried, even though 
horses perish. Happily, however, snow-storms are not fre- 
quent even in the Alps; and once a Schlittbahn is made, and 
the snow well packed, travel becomes easy and pleasant,— 
much pleasanter than in spring, when the roads are often 
deep in mud; and in summer, when horses and their drivers 
are tormented with flies and blinded with dust. The late 
snowfall is said to be the heaviest known in the Engadin for 
seven years; and as, since I began this letter, another fall 
has set in, with every appearance of continuing for several 
days, it seems likely that St. Moritz will enjoy the unwonted 
luxury of two big snows in one season. 


St. Moritz Dorf, January 21st. W. W.. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BIMETALLISM. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As you say with great truth in your article in the 
Spectator of January 26th, “for a nation of shopkeepers. 
we are surprisingly ignorant in matters financial.” Had this 
not been so, I venture to think that you would not have 
accorded even qualified praise to what you call the “ historical 
part” of Mr. MacLeod’s book on Bimetallism. I have 
already discussed his “history” in the new edition of my. 
“Colloquy on Currency,” just issued; and I would ask his 
readers to refer to the originals when either the deeds or the 
opinions of great men are quoted,—the full originals, I mean, 
and not isolated passages given by Lord Liverpool in obvious 
good faith, or repeated by Mr. MacLeod. They will not 
then believe that Oresme, Copernicus, Locke, and Newton 
condemned the Bimetallic system, which they assisted their: 











Governments to maintain, or wrote im favour of the present. 
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system of isolated Monometallism, which had never been even 
suggested in their times, and the future existence of which 
they could hardly have imagined. 

Now, Sir, to the more agreeable task of addressing myself 
to the impartial spectator, the looker-on who, provided that 
he thoroughly knows the game, sees most of it. Your article 
draws attention to the belief that Bimetallism has been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting; and that the 
ratio has had to be altered constantly because it was impos- 
sible to keep it adjusted to the market value as bullion (an 
opinion held by Mr. MacLeod). I fear that this sentence 
may mislead your readers, who will be surprised to learn that 
from 1699 (when the Bimetallic system of 1663-66 was placed 
on a truly scientific basis by Locke) to 1816, the English ratio 
was changed only once, viz., by Newton in 1717; and that the 
French ratio, settled in 1785, on like principles, by Calonne, 
has never been changed from that day to this. 

The object of the English economists and statesmen was to 
prevent, generally, the shifting of one or other of the metals 
from one country to another, and particularly the loss of the 
silver, the smaller coins of which were so important to the 
daily market uses of life; and the method employed was the 
assimilation of our ratio to the average of the Continental 
ratios, following, I suppose unconsciously, the teaching of 
Copernicus, who urged the alteration of the Prussian ratio 
from 12-1 to 111, to make it accord with the Hungarian 
ducat. The lack of the smaller coins was felt in later times— 
as in the United States in 1850 and in France in 1860—and it 
would have been sufficient at any time to overvalue silver as 
suggested by Adam Smith in his day, and adopted by France 
and the United States, limiting the measure to those pieces 
which are called “tokens.” As matters now stand, we desire 
to perfect the remedy employed by Locke and Newton, by 
making the ratio of the chief commercial countries identical 
by international agreement, for which all the world is ready 
except England, whose difficulty would be least and whose 
gain would be most. One consequence which seems to be 
anticipated and dreaded, is that gold would be hoarded; but 
no one has yet shown what the temptation would be which 
would induce nations or individuals to lose interest on a 
large portion of their money. Did any one ever hoard silver 

in 1850-70, when the excess of guld over silver production was 
about £340,000,000, and the total stock of gold money in the 
world was doubled ? 

With regard to the suggested identification of Bimetallism 
with the “ mercantile theory.” It seems to me that the single 
point which they have in common is that both have to do 
with the precious metals. The upholders of that theory 
asserted that the more coined gold and silver there was in any 
country, the greater the wealth of that country. Bimetallists 
assert nothing about specie, coined or not, in a particular 
country, but they say, with all the great monetary economists 
from Oresme downwards, that it is the matizre monnoiable of 
the whole world which, so far as a variable thing can be a 
measure, is to us the measure of value; that the legislative 
diminution of that measure by cutting off the silver half of it 
affects prices continuously for the fall, and with all economiste, 
from Hume’s time to the present, that a period of falling 
prices brings with it commercial disaster; and because it has 
produced and is producing disaster to England, they are 
endeavouring to bring back the dual legal-tender system of 
Locke and Newton, using and bettering the remedy which 
those wise men applied to the only inconvenience which was 
chargeable against it. There are several other points in your 
article on which I cannot now touch, but I think you will find 
the more important ones fully and fairly handled in the 
Colloquy.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry H. Grpss. 


Aldenham, Watford, Herts, February 4th. 





M. BRUNETIERE ON SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
(To Tux EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR,”’] 
S1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that the 
remarkable essay by M. Brunetiére, called “ Aprés une Visite 
au Vatican,” of which a summary appeared in the Spectator 
of January 26th, was transferred almost bodily to the pages 
of the Journal des Débats, which also devoted to its con- 
sideration a leading article of two columns. Considering the 
known relations between the Journal des Débats and the late 
French Ministry, there can be little doubt of the significance 





of this fact, and of the attitude towards the Papacy and the 
French Church which it was designed to indicate. 


Since the publication of this article (on January 2nd), 
Ministry and President have both resigned; and we cannot 
expect at present that the hopes it naturally aroused will be 
fulfilled. But the significance of its appearance at the time 
is, I venture to think, worth pointing out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILFRID Warp. 





BOAT-LOWERING GEAR. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “Srercrator.”’] 


Sir,—In the Spectator of February 2nd, your comments on 
the ‘Elbe’ disaster conclude as follows :—‘* When will some- 
one invent a method of lowering boats which will really act ? 
At present, a steamer’s boats are merely heavy ornaments, or 
devices for soothing the nerves of passengers.” Facts con- 
firm these assertions. The question may be answered thus: 
—‘ When the Government agrees to accept an effective 
apparatus and make its use compulsory on passenger-ships.” 
About three years ago, I designed a lowering arrangement, 
by which, in conjunction with a previous patent for securing 
boats on shipboard, the heaviest lifeboat could be released 
and lowered by a couple of men in less than sixty seconds. 
At considerable expense I demonstrated its efficiency, and lost 
my time, labour, and money because the principle involved 
the use of flexible wire for lowering, which the Board of Trade 
refused to sanction. Why flexible steel wire, universally em- 
ployed everywhere else for raising and lowering heavy weights, 
which is stronger and more durable than hemp, and does not 
swell when wet or lose flexibility when frozen, like ordinary 
rope, should be unsuitable for boat-lowering, I was unable to 
discover.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Bett, Naval Architect, 
Member of the E. Coast Inst. of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 


5 Grey Place, Greenock, February 5th. 


SENTIMENT AND SEPULTURE. 


[To THe Eprron or THE “ Sprcraror.”’} 


S1r,—It is vain to beat our wings against the bars of mystery, 
yet I agree with you that faith does not demand our acceptance 
of a resurrection of relics, against which reason so strongly 
protests. Nor do I think that your correspondent, Mr, Heber 
Evans, necessarily implies this. It is certainly not found in 
the teaching of Bishop Westcott, to whom he refers, and the 
truth which he contends for, seems to be that which you also 
hold, that body and soul each form an essential part of the 
real self, and that the changes in the particles of our bodies, 
which science recognises, do not disprove a bodily survival, 
any more than the mental and spiritual changes of which 
we are conscious, disprove a spiritual survival. He refers, 
indeed, to the fourth Article of the Church of England, 
which might be taken to imply that he considers the 
resurrection of our bodies to be in all respects identical with 
that of Christ’s body. But the word of the Article applies 
to Christ’s body only, and cannot be meant to ignore the 
distinction urged by St. Peter in his address at Pentecost, 
and again, still more clearly in that to the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 36) between the buried body 
of David and that of Christ. The human body of the Son of 
God was divine and supernatural, as well as human and 
natural. His birth, his sinless life, his death (John x. 17-18) 
were supernatural. It was his sinless flesh which “saw no 
corruption,” but in our case, surely, to be rid of the last relics 
of our sinful flesh must be a necessary condition of the 
redemption of our bodies !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ryde, February 4th. HENRY F. MatLert. 





A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 
[To THe Epitor or THz “* SrectaToR.”} 

S1r,—While at Champéry, in Switzerland, this last summer 
I saw a curious incident. A shepherd was with his flock of 
sheep some way up the mountain-side. Instead of a shee - 
dog he had a horse which acted in that capacity. The 
shepherd spoke to the horse, who at once galloped off and 
brought in the stray sheep. He then returned to his master 
for further orders, which he carried out in most exemplary’ 
fashion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H. Bompas, 


1 North View, Wimbledon. 
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CURIOUS HABITS OF DOGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectartor.”’] 

S1r,—I think I can explain the puzzle of the Scotch terrier 
and his interment of the frogs, for the satisfaction of your 
correspondent. A friend of mine had once a retriever who 
was stung by a bee, and ever afterwards, when the dog found 
a bee near the ground, she stamped on it, and then scraped 
earth over it and buried it effectually,—presumably to put an 
end to the danger of further stings. In like manner, another 
dog having bitten a toad, showed every sign of having found 
the mouthful to the last degree unpleasant. Probably Mr. 
Acland-Troyte’s dog had, in the same way, bitten a toad, and 
conceived henceforth that he rendered public service by 
putting every toad-like creature he saw carefully and gingerly 
“ out of harm’s way,” underground. 

A great number of the buryings and other odd tricks of 
dogs must, however, I am sure, be considered as Atavism, 
and traced to the instincts bequeathed by their remote pro- 
genitors when yet “ wild in the woods the noble beastie ran.” 
Such, I believe, is generally admitted to be the explanation of 
tke universal habit of every dog before lying down to turn 
round two or three times and scratch its intending bed— 
even when that bed is of the scftest woollen or silk—appa- 
rently to ascertain that no snakes or thorns lurk in its 
sleeping-place. 

A dog whieh I once possessed exhibited such reversion to 
ancestral habits in a noteworthy way. She was a beautiful 
white Pomeranian; and when a litter of puppies was im- 
pending, on one occasion she scratched an enormous hole 
in our back-garden in South Kensington, where her leisure 
hours were passed,—a hole like the burrow of a fox. It was 
not in the least of the character of the ordinary circular 
punch-bowl so often scooped out by idle or impatient dogs, 
but a long, deep channel running at a sharp angle a consider- 
able way underground. Obviously, it was ‘Yama’s’ convic- 
tion that it was her maternal duty to provide shelter for her 
expected offspring, precisely as a fox or rabbit must feel it, 
and as we may suppose her own ancestresses did on the 
shores of the Baltic some thousand generations ago. When 
the puppies were born, ‘Yama’ and the survivor were 
established by me in a most comfortable kennel in the 
same garden, with a day nursery and a night nursery 
(covered and open) for the comfort and safety of the 
puppy. But one fine morning, when the little creature 
had begun to crawl over the inclosure of its small 
domain, I happened to go into the garden while ‘Yama’ 
was absent in the house, and discovered that my little friend 
was missing. The puppy had disappeared altogether; and 
at the same time I noticed that the flower-bed in which 
‘Yama’ had made her excavation had been nicely smoothed 
over by the gardener, who was putting the place in order. A 
suspicion instantly seized me, and I exclaimed, “ You have 
buried my puppy!” I ran to the spot where the hole had 
been made, and having swept aside the gardener’s spadeful 
of soil, found the deeper part of the hole, running slanting 
underground, still open. I knelt down and thrust in my arm 
to its fullest stretch, and then, at the very end of the hole, 
my fingers encountered a little soft, warm, fluffy ball. The 
puppy came out quite happy and uninjured, freshly awakened 
from sleep, having shown that his instinct recognised the 
suitability of holes in the ground for the accommodation of 
puppies; just as the hereditary instinct of his mother had 
led her to prepare one for him, even in a South Kensington 
garden !—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCES Power CosBBeE. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “SpPEctTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—In illustration of the anecdotal letters about dogs and 
their habits, in the Spectator of February 2nd, and Mr. Lang’s 
paper in this month’s Nineteenth Century, I send you the 
following story of a dog which I had in 1851 and for three 
years afterwards. He was a handsome Newfoundland dog, 
and one of the most intelligent animals with which it was 
ever my good luck to meet. I was living in a village about 
three miles from Dover, where I did all my shopping and 
marketing, being generally my own “carrier.” Sometimes 
‘Nep’ would carry home a small parcel for me, and always 
most carefully. On one occasion ‘Nep’ was with me when I 
chose a spade, and asked the ironmonger to send it by the 





addressed. I went on to have a bathe, my dog going with me 
but on finishing my toilet in the machine, and calling and 
whistling for ‘ Nep,’ he was nowhere to be seen. He was not 
to be found at the stable where I had left my horse, but on 
calling at the ironmonger’s shop I found he had been there 
and had carried off the spade which I had bought, balancing 
it carefully in his mouth. When I reached home, there ‘ Nep’ 
was, lying near his kennel in the stable-yard looking very 
fagged, but wearing a countenance of the fullest self- 
satisfaction, and evidently wishing me to think he had ful. 
filled his “dog-duty.” My friend Mr. Wood, who was a 
thorough lover and admirer of dogs, was delighted to hear 
of his intelligent performance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ CANOPHILIST.” 


P.S.—I may add ‘Nep’ always guarded me when bathing, 
and always went into the water with me, too, often uttering a 
peculiar kind of “ howl.” 





[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sr1r,—Your fondness for dogs induces me to send you the 
following anecdote, which shows their power of acting a part 
for purposes of their own. Some years ago a fox-terrier of 
mine was condemned by a veterinary surgeon to consume a 
certain amount of flour of sulphur every day. He was at all 
times a fanciful and dainty feeder, and every conceivable 
ingenuity on my part was exhausted in the vain endeavour to 
disguise the daily portion and to give it a more tempting 
appearance. Each new device was invariably detected. 
However hungry he might be he turned from the proffered 
morsel in disgust, and it ended almost invariably in my 
having to put it down his throat. One morning, after keeping 
him for many hours without food and having neatly wrapped 
the powder in a most appetising piece of raw meat, I offered 
it him in the vain hope that hunger might prevail over preju- 
dice. But no. With averted head and downcast look he 
steadily and determinedly declined to partake of it. I 
encouraged him in vain. Deep dejection on his part; 
despair, but persistence, on mine. All of a sudden his 
whole manner changed. He assumed a brisk and cheerful 
demeanour, joyfully accepted the hitherto rejected offering, 
and running merrily through the open door, disappeared 
swiftly a few yards off round the corner of the building. 
Inside the room I ran as quickly to a window, whence I 
could view his proceedings, and there watched him while he 
deposited the hated morsel on the ground, dug a hole in the 
flower-bed, and buried it. His jaunty, triumphant air as he 
returned I shall never forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Park St., Grosvenor Square, Feb. 4th. F. E. Wynne. 








POETRY. 


TO HUMPHREY. 
(AN INFANT OF QUALITY.) 
I rurn from the Queen of the Epic 
Plunging her fiery car 
Through the crash of Homeric battle 
Where the toil-stained warriors are : 
And the hymn of superb achievement 
Such as bolder singers use 
I leave as I lay my garland 
At the feet of the nursery Muse. 


For she bids me remember, Humphrey, 
That men may be beggars or kings, 
But the way of their coming and going, 
These be momentous things : 

She deems them amazing figures 
To count in the human sum, 

And she holds you a thing of interest 
Already, for you have come. 





In the land where the sun of to-morrow 
Illumines a phantom earth, 

Where you were with the babes of the Future, 
That await their hour of birth, 

When they called through the summer starlight 
For the soul of a man to go, 

Theré were lots of round little Humphreys 





village carrier. The spade was put by, labelled and duly 


Standing about in a row. 





— 


— 
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And some they sent to the palace, 

To be proud of their birth and blood, 
And some they sent to the gutter, 

To be proud of their pies of mud; 
Some to be christened in nectar, 

And some to be soaked in beer ; 
But you were a fortunate atom, 

For they settled to send you here. 


They ordered the child you played with 
Away to a squalid place, 
While they crowned you the prattling monarch 
Of a rich and a noble race— 
His sires were the common pebbles, 
When Deucalion’s rocks were thrown, 
While yours on the foam of the deluge 
Were tossed in an ark of their own. 


For still on the boards of existence 
Shall the unknown super stand 
At the side of the strutting player 
Who is hailed by the clapping hand ; 
And still the unanswered problem 
Of the rags and the velvet sticks, 
That a man should be born to the halfpence 
And a man should be born to the kicks. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 








BOOKS. 


A NEW LIFE OF CROMWELL.* 

Tus is not by any means the final Life of Cromwell, but for 
all that it is a sound and well-written piece of historical work, 
sympathetic without being merely laudatory, and moderate 
without that ostentation of fairness which sometimes distorts 
as grossly as partiality. The author, that is, does not every 
now and then gratuitously defame his hero merely for the 
sake of showing his extreme impartiality. On the whole, it 
is one of the safest and most reasonable views of the Great 
Protector ever put forward, and we know of no study of 
Cromwell’s work and personality which we can more heartily 
recommend to those who want to see Cromwell as he really 
was. Carlyle’s treatment of the man in the Letters and 
Speeches is no doubt a work of genius, but it too often gives 
the effect of an inspired caricature. In Mr. Church’s work we 
get a far less brilliant picture, far less splendour of painting 
and power of technique, but a much more faithful portrait. 
It is a plain, straightforward, and honest narrative, with no 
attempt to run any special theory, and everywhere the nar- 
rative is supported by copious and apposite quotations from 
Cromwell’s own sayings and writings and the documents of 
the period. 

It is impossible to read the history of the days of the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth without being struck by 
the extraordinary political sagacity and statesmanship of 
Cromwell. It was owing to him, and to him alone, that the 
destruction of the Constitution, caused by the war and the 
dethronement of Charles, did not end in a period of anarchy 
and chaos, such as took place in France during the period of 
the Fronde. It was not lightly that Cromwell called himself 
the constable set to keep order in the parish of England. 
At each step in his career his dominant motive was the 
desire to prevent the country from going toruin. He may have 
sometimes misjudged the necessities of the time, but his 
object was always to keep the ship of State from going on 
the rocks. No doubt he had other and lesser motives also, 
for Cromwell was a human being, and was no more above 
the emotions of ambition, anger, and the desire to see the 
triumph of his cause and the abasement of its enemies, than 
his fellow-men. The ruling passion was, however, always that 
of patriotism. He may have wanted many things, some bad, 
some good, and some indifferent, but what he wanted most 
was the welfare of his country. He, in very truth, cared not 
to be great, except that he might “serve and save the State.” 
Love of his country, and the desire to keep her from harm, 
was Cromwell’s guiding-star. His chief personal charac- 
teristic was clearness and keenness of mental vision. No 
man ever saw more into the heart of a question, and fixed and 


* Oliver Cromwell: « History, By Samuel Harden Church. London: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1894, 





fastened on the essential element, letting all the accidents, 
ornaments, and unrealities go as they would. A hundred 
instances might be marshalled to prove how he seized always 
and at once the main issue. One that is quoted incidentally 
by Mr. Church will serve as an example. The Earl of Orrery 
tried to get Cromwell to lend a favourable ear to the proposal 
that his daughter “ Frank” should be married to the King 
—i.e., Charles II.—and the Protector still remain the head 
of the Army and the real ruler of the Kingdom. Oromwell 
did not worry with the minor difficulties that forbade the 
proposal, but in refusing a scheme which superficially had 
so much to commend it, and which would have got him out 
of so many perplexities, stated the one insurmountable 
objection :—“‘ He is so damnably debauched that he would 
undo us all.” This was the plain truth. Cromwell knew 
his man, and knew also that an arrangement which might 
have held with a man of honour, prudence, and discretion 
must have ended with a creature like Charles II. in ruin 
and disgrace. Even with the Puritan element in abeyance or 
under his feet, Charles’s dexterous and unscrupulous oppor- 
tunism could only just prevent the scandal of his life from 
producing a new revolution. Had he been yoked in an 
unnatural alliance with the party of the Saints, a moral 
earthquake must have destroyed the compact before six 
months were over. Cromwell had the statesman’s capacity 
for seeing what was possible and what not. He carried this 
clearness of vision—this intellectual sincerity—into other 
regions than those of politics. That he was a deeply re- 
ligious man there can be no sort of doubt. The notion that 
he was a worldly, hypocritical politician will not hold for a 
moment when examined in the light of the facts. But in 
Cromwell’s day depth of religious feeling almost always went 
hand in hand with a fierce intolerance. The notion that it 
was possible to believe strongly and clearly and yet allow 
other men to think differently, leaving the reconciliation of 
conflicting doctrines to the wisdom of God, was an idea that 
was as yet hardly born. Men somehow felt that not to perse- 
cute was to grow feeble in the faith. Cromwell, however, cut 
through these mists of paradox, or of mere logic, whichever 
we choose to call them, and saw that he who truly loved 
justice and truth, must also be tolerant. Nay, more, he 
even saw the more difficult truth that toleration is per se a 
religious act, and not a mere convention based on convenience, 
—a course of action founded on the principle of reciprocity. 
He saw that you must tolerate the faith of others, not merely 
to obtain toleration for yourself, but as part and parcel of 
your religious duty. Mr. Church has put together some of 
the things said by Cromwell in regard to toleration :— 
««* Every sect saith: Oh, give me liberty. But give him it, and, 
to his power, he will not yield it to anybody else. Liberty of 
conscience is a natural right; and he that would have it, ought 
to give it.’ He in time broadened his own mental powers so as to 
look upon Catholicism with the eye of a statesman instead of with 
that of the fanatic. He wrote to Cardinal Mazarin, the French 
Prime Minister, in these remarkable words; the style proving 
the letter his own and not Milton’s :—‘ The obligations, and many 
instances of affection, which I have received from your Eminency, 
do engage me to make returns suitable to your merits. But 
although [ have this set home upon my spirit, I may not (shall I 
tell you, I cannot?) at this juncture of time, and as the face of my 
affairs now stands, answer to your callfor Toleration. I say, I 
cannot, as to a public Declaration of my sense in that point; 
although I believe that under my Government your Eminency, in 
the behalf of Catholics, has less reason for complaint as to rigour 
upon men’s consciences than under the Parliament. For I have 
of some, and those very many, had compassion; making a 
difference. Truly I have (and I may speak it with cheerfulness 
in the presence of God, who is a witness within me to the truth 
of what I affirm) made a difference; and,as Jude speaks, “ plucked 
many out of the fire,’—the raging fire of persecution, which did 
tyrannise over their consciences, and encroached by an arbitrari- 
ness of power upon their estates. And herein it is my purpose, 
as soon as I can remove impediments, and some weights that 
press me down, to make a farther progress, and discharge my 
promise to your Eminency in relation to that.’ He writes again, 
yet more definitely: ‘I desire from my heart—I have prayed for 
it—I have waited for the day to see union and right understanding 
between the godly people,—Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and all.’ ” 
It is not too much to say that not only was there no sincere 
Roman Catholie ruler of Cromwell’s time who would have said 
so much, but that it took another hundred years for the 
notion to penetrate into the minds, not, of course, of the 
sceptical politicians, but of those who were good Catholics. 
One cannot deal fairly with Cromwell’s life without 
mentioning the subject of Ireland. Mr. Church makes no 
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attempt to deny that Cromwell did things there which, 
if not morally below the standard of his time, were below 
Cromwell’s own standard. We confess to feeling a sense 
of mystery as regards Cromwell in Ireland. We do not 
desire to write as if all the harsh things said about Cromwell 
in Ireland were true, but we cannot make them fit in with the 
Protector’s usual tenderness of heart and moderation of 
conduct. He passed through Ireland in the spirit of a de- 
stroying angel, but this was a spirit utterly foreign to Crom- 
well’s character. One feels as one reads the accounts of 
Cromwell’s doings in Ireland, as if the air had infected his 
brain, as if he had caught something of the headiness, 
ferocity, and lack of balance that seems native to the island. 
No doubt Cromwell’s mind had been so inflamed by stories of 
the atrocities and massacres committed by the “mere” Irish 
during the rebellion, that he worked himself into the belief 
that the Irish soldiers and the priests who led them should 
be knocked on the head like wild beasts. But though this is 
an attitude for which, considering the circumstances, it is 
possible to find explanations and excuses, it is extraordinarily 
unlike the attitude of the true Cromwell. As we have said, 
the thing is something of a mystery, and we can only fall back 
on the somewhat fantastic idea we have expressed above,— 
that Cromwell lost his head under the exciting influences that 
obtained then as now on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. Before we leave Mr. Church’s admirable book we 
must note the single mistake which he has fallen into from 
being an Englishman, not of this, but of the other side of the 
Atlantic. He says that Cromwell has no monument in 
England, and “can have none with the sanction of the 
Government, because 2 monument to Cromwell would be an 
official acknowledgment of successful rebellion.” That is not 
what has kept Cromwell without a monument. If a national 
monument had been pnt up to Cromwell, it would have had to 
be voted by Parliament. But Cromwell was hardly the man 
to whom Parliament would enthusiastically vote a monument. 
Parliament still reveres, and in many ways rightly reveres, its 
“bauble,” and its Speaker, and its rights of free babbling, 
—rights with which Cromwell was obliged to deal so uncere- 
moniously. Our Whigs have always been strong Parlia- 
mentarians, and, naturally enough, would not have been 
very anxious to vote statues to the overthrower of the 
House of Commons. The Tories, on the other hand, could 
hardly be expected to insist on a monument to the Protector. 
Now, too, though the old traditional animosity of the House 
of Commons has grown dim, and Cromwell has become one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, of national heroes, another 
obstacle has arisen to a public monument. To give Cromwell 
a statue would be regarded as yet another wrong to Ireland. 
It is not now any regard for Royalist sentiment, bunt dread of 
the Irish vote, which prevents the erection of a statue to 
Cromwell. Let us hope that some day an equestrian statue 
of the Protector will be set up outside the Palace of West- 
minster, as a pendant to that of Edward I., and round its 
pedestal bas-reliefs showing Cromwell’s dismissal of the Long 
Parliament. One statue will remind the Members how ancient 
and splendid is their inheritance. The other will bid them 
remember what happens to a representative body which 
usurps functions not its own, and tries to be the ruler, not 
the servant, of the nation. The lesson Cromwell taught is 
one that should be kept in remembrance in every free State. 
His figure is one that may be usefully employed to warn 
“elected persons” of the danger of indulging in schemes of 
tyrannical supremacy. 





IBSEN AND THE DRAMA.* 


THE volume before us is a curious illustration of the con- 
fusion of mind in the reading public upon which the success 
of Ibsen largely depends. The object of the book, according 
to the author’s own statement, is, by removing the prejudice 
raised against Ibsen by stupid and ignorant critics, to pro- 
cure more frequent opportunities of seeing his plays upon 
the stage. The plays he particularly wishes to see more 
frequently acted, are described collectively as the “Social 
dramas ;” and these he declares are not, as the critics allege, 
dull, repulsive, or depressing. Unfortunately the writer— 
who hides himself under the pseudonym of “ Zanoni ” 
—deals throughout in mere generalisations. He gives no 





* Ibsen and the Drama, By “ Zanoni.” 
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extracts to illustrate his assertions; names none of the plays; 
discusses no characters individually; gives no sketches of 
dramatic situations ; and particularises none of the subjects, 
Though he complains continually that the hostile public 
attacks Ibsen without knowing his works, he conducts his 
defence of the works condemned in a manner that can only 
convey definite ideas to readers who know Ibsen thoroughly. 
To such it will cause a shock of bewilderment to find that the 
latest apologist of Ibsen sets aside the nobler dramas, such as 
Brand, Peer Gynt, and Emperor and Galilean, in which every 
reader endowed with literary instinct must recognise some- 
thing of the inspiration of the poet and the elevation of the 
idealist, and rests the fame of the Norwegian dramatist 
entirely upon the group of works which includes The 
Doll’s House, The Enemy of the People, The Pillars of Society, 
Ghosts, The Wild-Duck, Rosmerholz, The Lady of the Sea, 
Hedda Gabler, and The Master Builder. 

The principal grounds on which “ Zanoni” claims respect for 
these plays, are that “Ibsen shows us both sides of human 
life, whereas we had before been accustomed to having only 
the one presented to us;” that far from being “gloomy and 
depressing,” or “dull and repulsive,” as critics have repre- 
sented them, the plays are “ invigorated with the freshness of 
life; that the subject-matter (taken from that side of life 
which it is the fashion just now to speak of as a newly 
discovered universe) is invested with a “ peculiar charm and 
alluring fascination;” that “by shaking the general con- 
fidence in views which before had never been called in ques- 
tion, Ibsen has done much good;” that “to hold an opinion 
of some kind on a subject is preferable to remaining in abso- 
lute ignorance with regard to it;” and that “it is of much 
higher importance for the dramatist that his words should 
excite the interest of his hearers than that they should receive 
their entire acquiescence. However noble be his purposes, if 
he cannot arouse their minds from the slumber of apathy, 
he will never be able to convey to them his meaning.” A 
good many of these reasons seem to point to a view of 
Ibsen which is not quite consistent with the writer’s scorn of 
the people who regard him as an author with a mission. But 
we pass lightly over this inconsistency in order to em- 
phasise our agreement with the last sentence quoted. Most 
certainly it is useless to attempt to reform the world 
by literary means unless one has sufficient mastery of 
those means to command a hearing; and though we 
are among the hostile critics, we recognise that Ibsen 
does possess the gifts which will always make a great 
many men and women listen. He has a subtlety and 
audacity of intellect that we are tempted to call “ satanic;” 
an easy familiarity among topics, on the threshold of which 
people bred in decent traditions generally pause in shame or 
modesty according to their knowledge or their ignorance; and 
a never-failing aploix) in confronting every authoritative pro- 
hibition with the “ yea, hath God said?” that is not the 
honest inquiry of conscientious doubt, but an insolent chal- 
lenge to the very principle of authority. We grant that in none 
of Ibsen’s plays is there anything that may be called a definite 
summing-up in favour of immorality. As far as we know, 
thecombination of knave and fool who would dare go that 
length has not yet appeared. We grant even that one or two 
of his plays have arbitrary conclusions enforcing sound 
morals; but these conclusions are the weakest and most 
inartistic things in his work; they do not spring legitimately 
out of his situations, and though they may be effective on the 
stage, they will not bear the test of being read in the closet. 


In the group of plays of which “ Zanoni” has undertaken the 
vindication there are only two—The Enemy of the People and 
The Pillars of Society—of which the influence is not pro- 
foundly and insidiously immoral. And these two are 
satires which, though they may have an apt and living ap- 
plication to the actual conditions of society in Norway, are, 
for Europe at large, out of date. The Enemy of the People 
is a clever play with a provincial moral, rather spoilt by the 
bitterness of its satire and sadly needing the relief of humour; 
but humonr is a gift involving sympathy with one’s kind, and 
it is not among the gifts of Ibsen. The Pillars of Society has 
the same qualities, and the same defects; but it is less clever 
than The Enemy of the People, and it is one of the plays that 
end with a sudden conversion intended to be edifying, but 
succeeding only in being inartistic. Both dramas have the 
bright colloquial dialogue, the variety of well-lown and well- 
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aocentuated characters, the concentration of interest, and the 
exaggerations of light and shade, that make good acting 
plays. A dozen works of the same calibre would have made 
Ibsen a popular playwright. But a hundred would not have 
won him the place in literature to which Brand entitles 
him, or the importance as a fashion in thought that he 
owes to some of the other plays in the group. It is to the 
plays that flatter the secret meannesses, falsenesses, and 
impurities in minds that are set towards no great ideal, that 
Ibsen owes the favour of one section of society and the 
hostility of another. It is an affront to common-sense as well 
as to good feeling, to tell the world that it is better to have 
“an opinion of some kind ” upon such subjects as are mooted 
with loathsome indelicacy in Ghosts and The Wild-Duck, than 
to remain in ignorance of them. There is but one opinion 
that it is desirable to hold upon the evil which makes the 
theme of these two plays; that it is a sin against God, 
against self, against the neighbour, and against posterity ; 
and that it is better not to talk about it. No good can 
result from presenting this sin and its consequences in 
such a way that the hereditary curse shall appear as 
an inevitable doom, crushing hope and destroying responsi- 
bility. Far better remain ignorant of the guilt of the parents 
than call in question the free-will of the children. All the 
social dramas are not so frankly offensive as these two; but 
in them al the lusts of the lower nature are shown as 
triumphing over higher inclinations, poisoning the better 
motives at their roots, and dragging the nobler spirits down 
to the level of the baser. When “ Zanoni” speaks of the service 
Tbsen has rendered by showing “ both sides of human life,” 
one is fain to think that he is only falling into the silly 
fashion of pretending that because English literature has 
hitherto thrown a decent veil over the grosser facts of life, 
English men and women have been ignorant of their existence. 
But when one considers what is the actual presentment of 
life in some of these plays, it requires a good deal of charity 
not to suppose that he thinks it a gain to the drama and to 
society that animal lust should be represented as the dominant 
power in human nature, and its outcome a dark and endless 
vista of which the only issue is despair. 

That Ibsen’s most artistic plays always end badly is their 
strongest condemnation. His conception of life excludes all 
the influences that make for good—divine authority and 
divine help; spiritual stedfastness, in spite of intellectual 
difficulties and animal temptations; even that humbler 
attendant upon religion, which, like the faithful dwarf in 
Spenser’s allegory who carried the provender for the Knight 
and Una—the common-sense of men of the world who are 
loyal to the good fruits of faith and obedience, though the 
secret of faith may not be theirs—all these are left out in the 
plays we are considering; and the most sacred interests not 
only of social and family life but of self-respect and personal 
integrity, are handed over without reserve to be reduced to 
absurdity by processes of intellectual casuistry. In the 
course of his vindication of Ibsen’s dramatic methods, 
* Zanoni” remarks that— 

“In the presence of their equals people are not abashed to enter 
with zest upon a discussion which, before their superiors, they 
would have avoided altogether. Beneath the weight of constraint 
they preserve a rigid silence, but when once it is removed they 
can be induced to speak freely without much effort. To remove this 
weight, therefore, should be the prime object of the dramatist.” 

He has already explained how Ibsen has won himself a 
hearing in an age when “ what are commonly called ‘the best 
books’ possess but small attraction for the majority of the 
people,” by discarding the form and the spirit of the romances 
of chivalry,—the rhetorical ornaments, the lofty sentiments, 
and the great actions which do not charm “the sterilised 
imagination of this practical age,” and adopting in their place 
common incidents of everyday life, and common characters 
who talk common sentiments. “To the eye of the superficial 
observer,” he says, “there is nothing of value to be derived 
from this material, but in capable hands it may be made to 
yield abundant interest.” 

Common material, we all know, has again and again yielded 
interest and beauty in the hands of skilled artists; but then 
it has been transformed by a noble inspiration. This naive 
apologist attributes no such transformation to the art of 
Ibsen. His admiration is built upon the fact that Ibsen 
descends altogether to the level of his audience, choosing 
subjects and characters that will not oppress them with a 





sense of superiority, flattering them into a belief that they 
are competent to judge all the topics he puts before them, 
and yet all the while moulding their judgments as the potter 
moulds his clay. He gives an excellent description of Ibsen’s 
method, which might stand also for a description of the way 
in which an unscrupulous demagogue manages a mob. The 
odd thing is that it should be intended for praise. 

One of “ Zanoni’s” complaints is that the critics “do not take 
Ibsen seriously.” We cannot plead guilty to this offence. 
We recognise—almost with trembling—the subtlety and 
acuteness of his intellect. But that does not hinder us from 
finding much of his work repulsive and all of it depres- 
sing. Wealso find in it a want of sanity. The root-ideas 
‘*Zanoni ” praises are the fixed ideas of monomaniacs. His 
destructiveness moves upon the same vicious lines as the de- 
structiveness of the insane. Ideas are put before us apparently 
for admiration, and suddenly we find that they are being 
pulled down and trampled in the mud; and the thing is done 
without evident motive, and without concern, as mad people 
do disastrous things and then laugh and cry at random. 
Moreover, among the characters in the plays many are un- 
mistakably mad, though their madness is not acknowledged 
by the author. This is by no means to hint a charge of in- 
sanity against Ibsen himself; any more than to say that the 
work is immoral in its tendency, is to bring a charge of im- 
morality against himself. The works of Ibsen represent to 
us with extraordinary freshness and vitality, and with 
the most many-sided variety, a phase of thought and 
feeling that is a bewildering fact of the present day, and 
of which the general characteristics are a disposition to 
seek objects ostensibly good by methods that have been 
proved bad, and to level all the distinctions between 
good and evil,—getting rid of the superiority of virtuous 
conduct by calling it a higher kind of selfishness, and 
glozing over the ugliness of vicious conduct with phrases such 
as “a phase” or “a development.” This stage of thought 
and feeling is not unreasonable in Agnostics who have either 
never had any faith, or have left it so completely behind that 
they harbour no prejudices derived from it. When a clean 
sweep has been made of divine authority, and enough of life has 
been lived to put it beyond doubt that the “service of man” 
unaided by any inspiration higher than human, is but the 
husks upon which the swine refuse to feed—then it is 
reasonable to try whether the garbage that the swine do 
not refuse, may not be more satisfying to human appe- 
tite. It would be easy to understand the craze for 
Ibsen if all those who are possessed by it were Agnostics, 
or hedonists of the grosser sort. But among the admirers 
of Ibsen and the strange literature that follows in his 
train, it is fair to distinguish two classes of people; 
those who not being themselves consciously attracted by 
evil, yet having- no standard by which to judge it, feel 
themselves bound in charity not to condemn those who are 
attracted by it; and those who are consciously attracted by 
evil and use the veil of other people’s charity as a screen 
behind which to indulge appetites they know to be unwhole- 
some. The latter are certainly the more odious, but the 
former are perhaps the more mischievous. Their interest 
in the new literature seems to justify its existence and 
to make it more difficult to condemn it unequivocally. 
Bat it really makes it only more necessary that those who 
still recognise authoritative standards of right and wrong 
should refuse to be frightened into admitting that there is no 
limit to be placed to the kind of subject an artist shall treat, 
and the kind of handling he shall give it. Such limits are 
really set by the common-sense of the world, and the art that 
transgresses them must fail to achieve lasting fame, because 
it offends against the great commonplaces of human experi- 
ence, which are the only truths that outlast all fashions and 
make rallying-points for the sane minds of all ages. 





BARON DE MALORTIE’S RECOLLEOCTIONS.* 
THE publication of a medley of recollections and sketches, 
some new and some previously published in magazines and 
newspapers, is like treason,—an act only justified by success. 
When it fails, it is a dire offence against literature; when it 
succeeds, it is a great success, and “none dare callit treason.” 
Baron de Malortie has succeeded. He has made a most enter- 
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taining and readable ‘book out of a selection of sore or less 
chance papers incidental to an interesting and eventfal life, 
and the reader will, we venture to say, not only enjoy the 
work before us, but will look forward with eagerness to a 
new volume of a similar kind which is promised in the preface. 
If it is as good as the present one, the author will doubly 
deserve the thanks of the reading public. Baron de Malortie 
was just the man to make his personal recollections of men 
and things entertaining, for no man has seen more than he of 
the romantic side of public life during the last thirty-five years. 
Te may say of him what Bishop Stubbs, in a famous passage in 
his History, says of the Normans :—“ He has known the great 
world east and west,” and has talked and lived with the men 
who have “held the balance between Popes and Emperors.” 
Baron de Malortie began life as a soldier and diplomat in the 
service of the King of Hanover, and saw at first hand the great 
events out of which was shaped the present German Empire,— 
events which began at Sadowa, and ended at Versailles. When 
his King and country were blotted out of the map of Europe, 
the Baron shared the fate of his master, and saw something of 
that strange world,—the world of les rois en exile. Fatethrew 
him much with men whom an Englishman may best describe as 
the Jacobites of the nineteenth century. He seemed to be in- 
stinctively drawn to lost causes, hopeless ideals, and dis-king- 
domed Sovereigns. He became the knight-errant of landless 
Monarchs and wandering Queens. Indeed, before the annexa- 
tion of Hanover to Prussia, Baron de Malortie had begun to 
attach himself to what may be termed a potential lost cause. He 
was one of the officers of the foreign legion which was organised 
in Austria to support the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. Two 
of the papers in the present volume are connected with the 
Mexican adventure. One describes how the legion was joined 
by General Bosco, one “ of the faithful servants of the Royal 
family of Naples,” a gallant soldier, who found, like so many 
Jacobites before him, that pretenders can accept everything 
and forget everything. “They'll take your very heart’s 
blood,” said General Bosco to Baron de Malortie; “there 
is no sacrifice they won’t exact; all that as a matter 
of course; but lo! find yourself in want, and you will 
see.” Yet General Bosco’s loyalty did not waver. The 
whole paper is full of the Jacobite feeling, and portrays 
that pathetic drama of chivalry, poverty, and devotion on the 
one side, and of callousness, pride, and calculating intrigue 
on the other, which belongs to the Kings in exile. General 
Bosco could have appropriated word for word Macaulay’s 
epitaph on a Jacobite,—the most pathetic and most human 
of the great rbetorician’s poems :— 
“To my true King I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith—vain faith and courage vain. 
For him I languished in a foreign clime, 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime. 
For him I threw rank, honours, wealth away, 
And one dear hope that was more prized than they.” 
The other Mexican essay deals with the beautiful Empress of 
Mexico and her tragic fate. We confess to being unable 
to feel much sympathy for Maximilian; but no one can 
desire to withhold pity from his unhappy wife. These 
papers form what we may call the Romantic portion of 
the volame. The political sketches in no way yield to them 
in interest. They mostly deal with curious and hitherto 
unknown episodes connected with the great events of European 
history, or describe special traits in the great men of the 
generation that has just passed away. One of the most curious 
of Baron de Malortie’s strange stories is entitled “Saxony saved 
by two yards of ribbon.” It describes the real reason which pre- 
vented Prussia absorbing Saxony as she had absorbed Hanover 
after the defeat of Austria and the South German Confedera- 
tion at the battle of Sadowa. When Napoleon III. made him- 
self Emperor, the various European Sovereigns gave the cold 
shoulder to the parvenu—the Emperor of Russia leading off 
with his famous letter beginning “ bon ami,” instead of “bon 
frére et cousin.” Hence it happened that any acts of Royal 
courtesy were much valued at the Tuileries in the early days 
of the Third Empire, and that Napoleon felt specially delighted 
when the King of Saxony broke through the regal boycott, 
and sent the Emperor the chain and insignia of the highest 
order at his disposal. A few years later, however, all the 
stars and garters in Europe were showered upon him, and 
the incident seemed forgotten. But Napoleon never forgot 
anything which soothed his wounded amour-propre, and this 
the King of Saxony found, when, after Sadowa, Prince 





Bismarck proposed to amex his Kingdom. There seemed no 
possibility of avoiding the fate which had overtaken Hanover 
but as a last and desperate chance, the Saxon King sent an 
envoy, Count Beust, to Paris, to implore the help of the 
Emperor. The rest of the story had better be told in the 
words of Baron de Malortie, but with the remark that he had 
the incidents related straight from Count Beust himself :-— 


“ Arriving, fortunately, in Paris before King William’s nego- 
tiators, Beust presented himself, nevertheless, with a heavy 
heart at the Tuileries. However, the Emperor received him at 
once, and after listening to the twofold mission of the Saxon 
statesman, he exclaimed with unusual warmth,— Dites au Roi 
que je n’ai jamais oublié que la Saxe a été bien pour moi, et 
que Sa Majesté a été le premier 4 reconnaitre | Empire, le 
premier 4 m’honorer d’une marque de bienveillance, au fait 
le premier & m/acceuillir dans la famille des Souverains,’ 
Taking Beust by both his hands, His Majesty added, with 
one of those winning smiles peculiar to him,— Dites bien 
au Roi, mon cher Ministre, que je ne permettrai pas qu’on 
touche & sa couronne, dites-lui de ne rien craindre et rassurez le 
quant au sort de la Saxe,—j’en fais mon affaire!’ And when 
Beust, deeply moved, and with tears in his eyes, wanted to thank 
the Emperor, he shook his head, and resting his veiled and 
dreamy look on his visitor, said in a subdued voice, accenting 
every word,—‘Ne me remerciez pas, je ne fais que payer une 
dette de reconnaissance pour moi et pour mon oncle dont la Saxe 
fit la fiddle alliée et amie. Nous autres Bonaparte nous n’oublions 
que le mal qu’on nous fait—jamais, jamais le bien, allez, retournez 
& Vienne rassurer votre maitre et dites-lui que son tréne que 
la Saxe n’ont rien 4 craindre—c’est la France qui lui en donne 
Vassurance !’ ‘ As to the mission entrusted to me by the Emperor 
of Austria,’ remarked Beust, ‘ His Majesty appeared flattered that 
the proud Hapsburg should appeal to him, but did not quite know 
what to answer. However, he promised to talk it over with 
Drouyn de Lhuis, and to let me know.’” 

That same evening at dinner the Emperor made the matter 
even plainer :— 

“*Unable to leave Paris before the next morning,’ said Count 
Beust, ‘the Emperor honoured me for the evening with an invita- 
tion to the family dinner, and I was much touched on seeing His 
Majesty wear the ribbon and star of the Rauten Krone—the samo 
insignia Napoleon I. had worn at Dresden. It was a delicate, 
and, under the painful circumstances, doubly gracious attention 
paid to King John. Noticing my pleased expression he smiled, 
and whispered across the table—‘ C'est 4 ce ruban que vous devez 
mon appui, car jamais je n’oublierai que ce fait la premiére 
courtoisie dont j’ai été l'objet de la part d’une cour étrangére !’” 
We would gladly quote more of Baron de Malortie’s most 
readable book; but space is always the skeleton at the 
reviewer's feast, or rather the Sancho’s doctor who waves away 
the best dishes. The chapter on Gordon is full of interest, 
and the story of how a certain English Duchess bought the 
Mistress-ship of the Robes with a kiss is very entertaining, 
and forms an amusing subjeet for guessing. Before we leave 
the work before us, we must find space for one more strange 
tale :— 

“ Truth is stranger than fiction, and never, perhaps, have I seen 
this dictum better illustrated than by the efforts of M. Thiers, the 
‘little great man,’ to become the Warwick of the Second Empire 
—he, the Legitimist, turned Orléanist ; he, the Republican of 
yesterday, the second President of the Third Republic, the deadly 
foe of Napoleon III. Yet so it is, for, tired of the Republic and 
Republicans of ’48, dissatisfied with being shelved, and pining for 
new political laurels, the friend of old Jerome—they had been so 
intimate at Rome, that Thiers had Jerome’s nomination as a Peer, 
with an annual ‘ dotation’ of 30,000 frs., signed by the King, in 
his portefeuille, on the very day of Louis Philippe’s collapse— 
rushed one day into the festive old King of Westphalia’s room at 
the Invalides, exclaiming,—‘ There must be an end to this farce ; 
we have had enough of this Republican nonsense! ’—* Well,’ 
asked Jerome, ‘and what are you going to put in its place? ’— 
‘Why,’ said Thiers, ‘ you, of course; the Empire, with a Bona- 
parte on the throne—either you or your son.’—Shaking his head, 
the great Emperor’s favourite brother replied,—‘ I am too old, my 
dear Thiers, to embark in new ventures, and Napoleon is too young 
for the burden of my brother’s inheritance, you had better take my 
nephew Louis, if you must have the Empire; he is more your man 
than either I or my son, believe me.’— The man of Boulogne and 
Hamburg, that blockheaded adventurer!’ shrieked the future 
autocrat of the Place St. Georges; your saltimbanque Louis! 
Never! never!’—Old Jerome smiled at this violent outburst of 
his little friend, and threatening him with his finger, remarked,— 
‘Don’t be too rash, for, with or without you, Louis will gain the 
Empire, mark my words, and you'll all be at his feet.’ I had fre- 
quently been told this incident by members of Louis Philippe’s 
Court.” 





NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES.* 
Mr. Gosss, in his brief account of John Thomas Smith, 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings at the British Museum 
in the early part of this century, says that he wrote the most 
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candid biography ever published in the English language. 
This biography of the sculptor, Joseph Nollekens, Smith’s 
early patron and life-long friend, seems to have been partly 
the outcome of an inveterate love of yossip, and partly the 
epite of a disappointed legatee. Mr. Gosse has substituted a 
short account of English sculpture from Roubiliac to Flax- 
man, for Smith’s slight sketehes of contemporary artists, has 
added an index, and made one handy book out of the original 
two volumes of biographical rambles. It is the glimpse he 
gives of the artistic and literary world of London in the reign 
of George III. that makes Smith’s garrulity tolerable ; we are 
not so much interested in the details of Nolleken’s miserly 
habits as we are impressed by the idea of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
coach being kept waiting at the sculptor’s door in Mortimer 
Street, to the intense annoyance of an occupant of the 
coach, who at length roared out in his great voice, “ Come, 
Nolly! Nolly!” and we can picture to ourselves Nollekens 
in his turn being kept waiting by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
complaining, “ Now, Doctor, you did say you would give my 
busto half-an-hour before dinner, and the dinner has been 
waiting this long time; ” to which the Doctor’s only reply was 
“ Bow-wow-wow.” 

The “ candid biographer” paints Nollekens in the coarsest 
colours. We are assured that he cared nothing for the study 
of bygone art, that his highest flights of fancy never soared 
above a somewhat clumsy Venus, that he only frequented the 
theatre for the sake of the ballet, and was never heard to 
mention Shakespeare. He was an illiterate man with unrefined 
tastes and manners, and his wife seems to have been even 
more miserly and eccentric than her husband. Mrs. Nollekens 
was daughter to Saunders Welch, who called Dr. Johnson 
“ steadfast friend;” and Mr. Smith records that the Doctor 
had serious thoughts of marrying the beautifal Mary Welch 
himself, and that he is reported by Nollekens to have said : 
“Yes, I think Mary would have been mine, if little Joe 
had not stepped in.” Mr. Smith charitably remarks :—“It 
is not because it has been stated that Mr. Nollekens 
was little more than one remove from an idiot that I 
should omit mentioning an act of charity bestowed on 
him by a fellow-creature.” Though he filched nutmegs from 
the Royal Academy Olub dinner, underpaid his assistants, 
and looked on soap and clean linen as superfluous extrava- 
gances, he had occasional fits of generosity. We hear of 
his sending on sitters to Chantrey, and giving Turner thirty 
times as much as he asked of him for the Artists’ Fund. He 
would no doubt have done more to help his brother artists by 
buying their pictures had he not been checked by his wife’s 
meanness. After her death he indulged in various unheard-of 
luxuries, “sported two mould candles instead of one, took 
wine oftener, sat up later, laid in bed longer, and would, 
though he made no change whatever in his coarse manner of 
feeding, frequently ask his morning visitors to dine with 
him.” Nolekens took his unrefined manners to Court with 
him, and roared at the King as he would have done at any of 
his models. The fine ladies who sat to him were rather 
pleased than otherwise at his candid remarks. “ Don’t look 
so scorny,” he said to one of them; and toa great personage 
who ventured to laugh at him, he exclaimed, “If you laugh, 
I'll make a fool of ye!” In spite of his singularity, he seems 
to have known every one worth knowing. Caleb Whitefoord, 
the wit, was a constant visitor. Smith, of course, puts his 
attentions down to legacy-hunting. Nollekens hated Romney, 
and the dislike was cordially returned by the painter who 
loved Flaxman ; but we hear of a staunch friendship with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Miss Moser and Angelica Kauffmann 
were very intimate with Mrs. Nollekens. Smith records a 
visit to Gainsborough :— 

“Upon our arrival at Mr. Gainsborough’s, the third west 
division of Schomberg House, Pall Mall, the artist was listening 
to a violin, and held up his finger to Mr. Nollekens as a request of 
silence. Colonel Hamilton was playing to him in so exquisite a 
style that Gainsborough exclaimed, ‘ Now, my dear Colonel, if you 
will but go on, I will give you that picture of the boy at the stile, 
which you have so often wished to purchase of me.’ Mr. Gains- 
borough, not knowing how long Nollekens would hold his tongue, 
gave him @ book of sketches to choose two from, which he had 
— Tes 0 «. _ Mr. Gainsborough, after he had given Mr. 

ollekens the two drawings he had selected, requested him to look 
at the model of an ass’s head which he had just made. Nollekens : 
“You should model more with your thumbs; thumb it about till 
you get it into shape.’—‘ What,’ said Gainsborough, ‘in this 
manner ?’ having taken up a bit of clay, and looking at a picture 
of Abel’s Pomeranian Dog which hung over the chimney-piece— 








‘this way P ’—‘ Yes,’ said Nollekens; ‘ you'll do a great deal more 
with your thumbs,’ ” 

Among Nollekens’s first sitters were Garrick and Sterne. 
Later he became the fashion, and all the great people in 
London sat to him for their “bustos.” Mr. Charles Town- 
ley, whose collection of antique sculpture is now in the 
British Museum, considered him the first sculptor of his 
day. Smith allows that, “defective as he was in many 
particulars, Nollekens’s fame for bust-making will never 
be diminished,” and he quotes Fuseli’s opinion—“If Mr. 
Coutts had required a group of figures, I should have recom- 
mended Flaxman, but for a bust, give me Nollekens.” Hazlitt 
speaks of his style as “comparatively hard and edgy,” and 
lacking the polished grace and transparent softness of 
Chantrey, and he has given us a Rembrandt-like portrait 
of the rough old sculptor, when Time had darkened his eyes 
and stolen the cunning from his immense hands :— 

‘“‘T saw this eminent and ongeiee pure one morning in Mr, 
Northcote’s painting-room. He had then been for some time 
nearly blind, and had been obliged to lay aside the exercise of 
his profession; but he still took a pleasure in designing groups, 
and in giving directions to others for executing them. fie and 
Northcote made a remarkable pair. He sat down on a low stool 
(from being rather fatigued), rested with both hands on a stick, 
as if he clung to the solid and tangible ; had an habitual twitch 
in his limbs and motions, as if catching himself in the act of 
going too far in ehiselling a lip or a dimple ina chin; was bolt 
upright, with features hard and square, but finely cut, a hooked 
nose, thin lips, an indented forehead; and the defect in his 
sight completed his resemblance to one of his own masterly 
bere He seemed, by time and labour, to ‘have wrought himself 

stone.’ ” 


We can hardly imagine a greater contrast than could be 
drawn between the boorish sculptor, grasping with miserly 
hands at the hoards of wealth he had accumulated during 
his long life, and the courtly painter James Holmes, the 
favourite of George IV., the friend of Brummel and Byron, 
who spent his substance freely, and, with an income of £2,000 
a year, was always in need of money. His good-humour and 
high spirits were unvarying. As a “somewhat gloomy” 
Cabinet Minister once said to him, “ Ah, it is always fine 
weather with you, Mr. Holmes.” There is a great contrast 
also in the respective biographers of Nollekens, and Holmes 
and Varley. Mr. J T. Smith noted down his ill-natured 
gossip and drew his Hogarth-like scenes from life, and 
rambled in a desultory manner among a host of irrelevant 
details; Mr. Alfred Story has gone to work in the orthodox 
following-generation style, and has had to rely for his 
materials on hearsay and the writings of others, His 
memoirs are more compact, but the portraits he draws are 
less lifelike, Of the two painters, Varley, the friend of 
William Blake, is the better-known and the more interest- 
ing character. Though he was junior to Nollekens, he 
is mentioned characteristically in J. T. Smith’s book 
(p. 325):—“ A lady, with her three daughters, once visited 
Mr. Nollekens to show him the drawings of her youngest, 
who was a natural genius. Upon his looking at them he 
advised her to have a regular drawing-master. ‘And I can 
recommend you one,’ added he; ‘he only lives over the way, 
and his name is John Varley.’ The lady asked him if he 
were a man of mind. ‘Oh yes!’ said Nollekens, ‘he’s a 
clever fellow; one of our best. I'll ring the bell and send 
my maid for him; he’ll soon tell you his mind.’ So ignorant 
was our sculptor of the lady’s meaning.” Varley was one 
of the best water-colourists of his day. He founded the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours; and among his pupils 
were Mulready, William Henry Hunt, John Linnell, Francis 
Oliver Finch, Samuel Palmer, and William Turner of Oxford. 
He was an indefatigable worker. We read of his working 
fourteen hours a day, and completing forty-two drawings for 
the Water-Colour Society in five or six weeks. In conse- 
quence of this excessive production, Varley’s compositions 
were often unequal and mechanical; but Ruskin says he was 
“ frequently deep in his feeling,” and that Turner and Varley 
were the only men who could draw mountains, A curious 
side of Varley’s character was his practice of astrology; and 
he shared his friend Blake’s belief in the supernatural. It 
was at Varley’s request that Blake drew his visionary 
portraits, from the materialised figures that the poet saw 
with some strange mental vision. We can picture the two 
as Linnell sketched them: “ Varley alert, eager, inquisitive ; 
Blake calm, thoughtful, contemplative.” Varley called for 
the portraits of “ Persons one would wish to have seen” (how 
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it recalls Lamb’s whimsical invocations of Sir Thomas Browne 
and the Duchess of Newcastle, or Guy Faux and Judas Iscariot), 
and Blake drew with the utmost composure Moses or Julius 
Cesar, the devil or Harold after the Battle of Hastings, and 
the most fantastic conceit of all, “' The Ghost of a Flea.” Var- 
ley’s chief characteristic was credulity, and anything must be 
possible to a man who stayed indoors because his horoscope 
threatened him with a disaster at mid-day, and welcomed the 
news that his house was on fire as establishing the astrological 
effect of Uranus :—“ Although he lost everything in the fire, 
he regarded that as a small matter compared with his discovery 
of the new planet’s potentiality.” 

Both volumes are good reading, Mr. Gosse’s new edition 
of Smith’s rambling Life of Nollekens, for the pictures he 
gives of the end of the last century, and Mr. Story, though 
& mere matter-of-fact historian, for his pleasantly coloured 
sketch of two of the early masters of English water-colour 
painting. 





THE INNER LIFE OF THE POST-OFFICE.* 

We take from Mr. Baines’s own preface the name he has 
chosen for the purpose of his book,—the “inner life” of the 
Post-Office, of which he was for many years a faithful and an 
active servant, in the telegraph business especially. For the 
lovers of statistics it will be very attractive reading, while 
the extraordinary facts of modern telegraphic enterprise, and 
the supersession of coaching by the all-absorbing railway, will 
lend it a certain imaginative charm in the eyes of those 
who like to graft the fanciful upon the actual. We often 
wonder that the romancers of the library and the stage do 
not make more use for their material of some of the achieve- 
ments of practical science, instead of endlessly speculating 
upon new women and hereditary men. Many a grave plot 
might turn upon a freak of the telegraph. In any case, when 
office-life appears still connected in the mind with every form 
of gravity and of red-tape, it is pleasant to meet with a public 
servant so imbued with love of his work and admiration for 
his official alma mater. To Mr. Baines, the Post-Office is 
simply the greatest and most wide-spreading government in 
the world, no department but a State, no servant but a 
Power. Statesmen of eminence, as he reminds us in his 
preface, have found in it congenial responsibilities, a field for 
administrative capacity, and a training-ground for the highest 
political employment. There graduated Viscount Canning 
and the Earl of Elgin, Viceroys of India; and there the Duke 
of Argyll and the Marquis of Hartington entered upon their 
Official work. “A carrier, a banker, and a telegraphist, on the 
largest scale known,” the Post-Office controls a staff of more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand, while its receipts swell 
the national collections by thirteen millions, and add two 
millions and a half to the net income of the country. Among 
the thirty or forty millions for whom it is continuously at 
work, Mr. Baines modestly enough hopes to find a sufficient 
number of hearers to repay him for his labour of love. Mr. 
Baines opens his drama at his own birthplace, the old 
market-town of Chipping Barnet, the best known of the 
coaching towns upon the Great North Road, of all the old 
mail-coach roads the most famous. Through Barnet, he tells 
us, high on a breezy plateau on the Hertfordshire border, 
passed the bulk of the traffic between the metropolis and the 
midland counties, Scotland, and Ireland, and it is difficult to 
imagine a stronger contrast than the sleepy stillness of the 
same town of to-day, and on the other— 

“The busy life of Barnet in the thirties, the lumbering wain, 
the smart swift four-horse mail, the long stage coach crammed 
with passengers, the market-cart from Sandy and Potton, the 
meteor-like post-chaise, or the travelling carriage, with emblazoned 
panels and spacious rumble, drawn by four horses (two postilions 
in blue or yellow jackets drawn by the less imposing pair), the 
ostlers shouting, horns blowing, yard-bells ringing, the bleating 
of flocks, the lowing of herds, the squeal of a pig, the drovers’ 
cries, and at night flashes from the mail-coach lamps.” 

Every second house in the town with a design on the traveller’s 
purse, inns by the score, farriers and wheelwrights, corn- 
dealers and smiths, every craft that could be associated 
with the work of the road,—such was the coaching town of 
the day, before railways and telegraphs expelled them. The 
romance of coaching is brought vividly before us, and an 
interesting episode in the book is the story of Bianconi, almost 
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the creator of the mail-coach service in Ireland. A Milanese. 
born at Tregolo in 1786, he was first employed as a petty 
huckster in Dublin, opened a gilder’s shop, migrated to 
Waterford and then Clonmel, started a car from Clonmel to 
Cahir, created traffic by running a second car against himself 
at lower fares, became a large mail contractor till he carried 
sixteen passengers in a conveyance, and finally in 1838 had 
established ninety-two vehicles on forty-five routes, and horsed 
them over a daily distance of 3,800 miles. His fares were 
moderate, and he studied the safety and comfort of hig 
passengers in every detail, providing a wooden rack under 
the cushions to prevent them from being soaked in wet 
weather, and sheltering their knees with stout aprons, 
Well may a leaf out of the poor Italian’s book be com. 
mended by our author to the notice of the wealthy managers 
of the great railroads. Bianconi’s cars, in the present 
weather, sound very attractive to the luckless victim of the 
“directors” of our modern suburban lines. Yet another 
picture out of many, and we leave the coaches to the lover of 
the road. The author describes the crowd waiting in Stranraer 
in 1832 for the news of the great Reform Bill, and the coach 
heaving in sight (looming, perhaps Lord Rosebery might say) 
with flying colours to proclaim that the Bill had passed. 
About this time too, when, as Mr. Baines reminds us, the 
younger Mr. Weller was paying marked attentions to Mary, 
the pretty housemaid at Mr. Nupkins’s, “the guard of the 
same coach was enamoured of a fair creature who resided on 
the mail-road between Stranraer and Portpatrick. The 
coach passed her abode twice daily. When nearing it, the 
lover gallantly blew the horn loud and long, the considerate 
coachman ‘slowed down’ the horses, the devoted guard 
sprang to the ground, publicly saluted the object of his affec- 
tions, and amidst general plaudits and the sympathy and 
approval of passengers of his own sex nimbly regaining his 
perch and charge of the mail-bags, blew a farewell blast.” 
Other guards were of other mettle,—like one of the Thurso 
coach, who used to fall asleep on his perch and tumble off on to 
the road, the driver proceeding for some miles before he missed 
him ; but he had been in the army, and was none the worse for 
his fall. There is something delightfully naive about such an 
explanation; but how the Thurso coach kept time is a 
mystery. 

A hero-worshipper like Mr. Baines leads us by rapid transi- 
tions from one hero to another. “On January 10th, 1840,” he 
tells us in his exact romantic method, “a Warwickshire 
schoolmaster, born in 1795, at Kidderminster, in the county 
of Worcester, took the town—one might almost say the world 
—by storm.” The schoolmaster was Rowland Hill, and the 
martial language in which Mr. Baines has summarised his 
prowess is scarcely an exaggeration of all that he did for the 
world. We have to look far to find a better example of John 
Richard Green’s well-known theory of history, that it is not 
the wars and battles that make it, but the changes and 
progress of the peoples. Indeed, our official’s book, taken in 
this light, may almost be regarded as a solid contribution to 
historical literature. The development of postal and telegraphic 
communication is certainly a living and growing factor in the 
daily life of England (though mere child’s-play to what we are 
always hearing and reading of American enterprise), which, in 
far-reaching effect and importance, is worthy of all that Mr. 
Baines can say. It is quite refreshing to reflect that Rowland 
Hill, third son of Thomas Wright Hill and Sarah his wife, 
was absolutely a simple Englishman, and coming next in 
order after the author’s chapter on “ The Celt and the Gael,” 
it leaves us for a time quite in charity with the inadequate 
Saxon. The twice-told tale of the penny revolution holds us 
as it always did; and we rejoice with the Shetland Islands, 
which, after paying ls. or more on their letters, now paid the 
uniform penny, and wrote at least a dozen for every one 
before :— 

“4d. for postage was the common demand on the delivery of 
letter at Barnet, which is eleven miles from London. In a 
popular book for children, entitled ‘The Parents’ Cabinet,’ pub- 
lished sixty years ago, Mr. Harmer, who lived in the suburbs of 
London, expresses himself with some enthusiasm at the modera- 
tion of the charge of 1s. 1d. which he has to pay on a letter for 
his little son from Uncle Alfred at Manchester,—1]d. was the 
postage to London, and 2d. the charge for retransmission to a 
suburban part. It obviously never occurred to him that the 
writer might as well have paid for his letter in advance. Perhaps 
there was a certain sense of equity in this practice. You who 


had the labour of writing—and letters were long ones in those 
days, even crossed—went scot-free; and it was he who had the 
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Jeasure of receiving the letter that had to pay the piper, or 
rather the postman.” 

There is a refreshing novelty about this new moral to an old 

malpractice which is really deserving of record. 

From the fathers of the post to “fathers in telegraphy” 
marks the passage from Rowland Hill to Sir Charles Bright, 
Sir CO. W. Siemens, and others whose names, though far less 
of household words, are as closely connected with the later 
miracles as Sir Rowland’s with the earlier. And the second 
volume of Mr. Baines’s book deals chiefly with the romances, 
and the incidents, the statistics, and development of the 
telegraphic service. “Ts First Line of Defence,” “Behind 
the Scenes,” and “ Beneath the Wave” are the imaginative 
and suggestive titles with which this vates sacer of the Post- 
Office adorns his chapters on submarine cables and the 
working of the needles. We prefer, after indicating as 
we have the tone and character of the book through- 
out, to leave its fuller perusal to the reader himself. 
But there is something quite inspiriting in the thought 
that an Office whose details to the ordinary mind seem 
certainly anything but poetical, should inspire one of its 
sons with feelings and expressions so much the reverse of 
those which we usually associate with the red-tape of 
officialism. But the Post-Office has been rich in imaginative 
offspring. Anthony Trollope, Tom Taylor, and Edmund 
Yates, were all among its children, and we rather wonder 
that Mr. Baines should have omitted all mention of the last 
two names. The poetry of the telegraph-wires has struck 
Mr. Davidson to a purpose, and we should not be surprised if 
Mr. Baines should lead others into telegraphic verse. His 
description of the Robinson-Crusoe-like settlements which 
only the telegraph links with the world at all, is curious 
reading. So varied a writer of course tells many good stories, 
and is not altogether free from “chestnuts.” We sometimes 
wonder if there should not be a kind of statute of limitation 
about anecdotes, with a clause providing against the applica- 
tion of old stories to fresh names. It is a little enraging to 
be told that Douglas Jerrold, when a man fond of talking of 
his society friends complained to him that there was no fish 
at Lord ——’s, where he had been dining, said,—“ Ah, I 
see, it had all been eaten upstairs.” It is a good old crusted 
tale; but why Douglas Jerrold, who said quite enough good 
things of hisown? In many a bar-circle, and round many a 
fire, the story has been told of Sir Frederic Thesiger and 
Samuel Warren, till it has become a household word. It is 
as bad as Lord Rosebery’s “friend” whom claret brought no 
*“forrarder.” But this is but a small fault to find with this 
“ Romance of the Post-Office,” which would perhaps be a 
more fitting name for it than “The Inner Life.” 





MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL.* 
FIrTEEN or twenty years ago, there was a vacant place in 
English fiction, waiting for a competent writer to fillit. We 
had novels of high society, written sometimes with know- 
ledge, frequently with more or less of startling ignorance; 
we had novels of low society, virtuous, vicious, and mixed; 
and we had a still greater number of novels dealing with 
members of the class for which the prayer of Agur has 
been answered,—people who have neither poverty nor riches, 
but who are fed with material and mental food con- 
venient for them, and who, being emphatically well-to- 
do, have that measure of intelligence, grace, and cul- 
ture which is the fitting accompaniment of well-to-do- 
ness. The class which waited for a delineator was a 
large and important one,—that vaguely outlined lower 
middle section of society which, in the matter of physical 
comfort, approximates to the caste above it, and in its lack 
of the delicate requirements of life has something in common 
with the caste below it, but which is, nevertheless, so recog- 
nisably differentiated from both, that confused classification 
is impossible even to the most superficial observer. The 
families of the imperfectly educated but fairly well-paid 
manager or clerk, of the tradesman who has “ got on” pecu- 
niarily but hardly “ gone up” socially, and, to speak gene- 
rally, of the typical ratepayers in an unfashionable London 
suburb, had not, perhaps, been entirely neglected, for Dickens 
and others had given them occasional attention; but they 
lacked a novelist of their own who should devote himself 
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mainly or exclusively to them, and do for them what had 
been done by others for the classes and the masses. 

They have at last found one in Mr. George Gissing, who, 
for some years, and in various volumes, has delineated the 
members of this particular social grade—their manners and 
customs, their modes of thought and life, their relations to 
each other and to those who stand just above or just below 
them on the social ladder. And yet we think it very probable, 
indeed almost certain, that though the portrait-painter has 
come, the sitters (at any rate those of them who subscribe to 
a circulating library) will turn away from the finished work 
“as if dissatisfied.” They will not be able to dispute ita 
knowledge or deny its skill; they will find themselves all but 
powerless to lay a finger on a single detail and say, “ Here is 
a false or fumbling touch;” they will only feel in a vague, 
uncomfortable, resentful sort of way that the general effect 
is false, misleading, even libellous; that it is in essence 
caricature, though it has been produced without any of those 
obvious tricks of draughtsmanship which make ordinary 
caricature at once recognisable for what it is. 

Of course, the general method of caricature is the method 
of exaggeration. If a man possesses a large nose it is made 
larger, if he wears a high collar it becomes higher, if he has 
an occasional trick of gesture it is represented as constant 
and obtrusive. But it is to be noted that a very similar 
effeot can be produced by the converse method of suppression 
and exclusion; for if nothing is added but something is 
simply ignored and left out, the expression of what remains is 
as much altered as it can be by deliberate accentuation. This 
is the method of portraiture adopted consciously or uncon- 
sciously—possibly the latter—by Mr. George Gissing. In 
many of his books, and especially in this his latest novel, In 
the Year of Jubilee, the characters have been subjected 
to a depressing process,—they are allowed just as much, 
and no more, of the common humanity as shall serve to give 
life to the se’ected type. The artist who sees life steadily 
and sees it who'e, never allows us to forget that whatso- 
ever be a man’s caste, or calling, or condition, he is first 
of all a human being, and only secondarily a courtier, 
a rustic, a lawyer, a publican, a barbarian, or a Philistine. 
The humanity which unites him to his fellows is really 
more significant, and should, in any serious art, -be made 
more emphatic than the idiosyncrasies which distinguish 
him from them; but it is Mr. Gissing’s way to give distinct- 
ness and force to his delineation of a species by emphasising 
its special isolating features, which are frequently, if not 
generally, the features that indicate weakness or limitation. 

In the Year of Jubilee provides a striking example of this 
method. We cannot say that a single member of Mr. Gissing’s 
group of unpleasant characters is untrue to the facts of life, 
as those facts may be observed in any typical middle-class 
suburb, Camberwell or Peckham, Hackney or Holloway. The 
seniors live a dull, colourless, vegetating life, unglorified by a 
single fine emotion or elevating instinct; the young throw 
the energies of youth either into sham culture, which leads 
only to unlovely priggishness, into degraded pleasures which 
land them in still more unlovely profligacy, or into a sordid 
money-worship which, in the young, is perhaps the unloveliest, 
because the most unnatural, of all. Among the not numerous 
prominent characters are a divorced woman; two girl-victims 
of seduction,—if indeed the phrase be not misapplied to lapses 
from virtue which have hardly waited for temptation; one 
young man, whose dissipation is of that vulgarest kind which 
comes not of strong passion, but of dull brain; asecond young 
man, who is a mere accumulating machine which makes money 
and makes love with the same revolution of the wheels; and a 
third, a dull, sententious fool, who spouts platitudes at sub- 
urban debating societies, and interlards his familiar talk 
with dry chips of trite didacticism or irrelevant general 
information. 

Now, no one will deny that such characters as these repre- 
sent existing types, or that such types (at least some of them) 
are most frequent in communities where the materials of 
comfort are in marked excess of the resources of culture ; but 
to paraphrase Matthew Arnold, even in a cheap suburb life 
may be lived well,—certainly not less well in the main than in 
any other civilised human sphere. Bat in Mr. Gissing’s 
pages the brutish stupefaction of his men and women is 
obviously treated as the inevitable, unescapeable result of their 
social conditions and surroundings; therefore, in so far as 
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fidelity to the fact is essential to art (and to realistic art such 
fidelity is the one thing needful), his treatment may be 
challenged on purely artistic grounds by critics who would 
treat its fatalistic pessimism as an indifferent thing for which 
they have neither approval nor condemnation. 

There is no error more frequent in contemporary appraise- 
ments of art than the common assumption that any vivid 
presentation of the ugliness of life must needs be realistic. 
The difference between idealism and realism is not a difference 
of effects but of methods; the realist endeavours to present 
all the facts, and to preserve in his presentation their true 
proportionate values; while the idealist, consciously or in- 
stinctively, selects the facts, and confers upon them a value 
of his own for the sake of achieving a certain effect or im- 
pression. Generally, no doubt, the idealist will strive after 
an effect of beauty, simply because to the majority beauty is 
more admirable than ugliness; but this choice is not inevitable. 
A distinguished critic has shown that M. Zola, often spoken 
of as the most relentless of realists, is, as a matter of fact, a 
typical idealist. Just as that first of idealists, the Greek 
sculptor, selected from one model an arm, from another a 
foot, and from a third the set of the head upon the neck, in 
order to produce a type of perfect beauty, so in his most 
characteristic novels M. Zola deliberately selects social 
features that are specially ugly, in order to combine them in 
a picture of ideal ugliness. The ends of the two artists are 
opposite, but the means they employ are identical; and this 
identity of methods proclaims them members of one artistic 
family. 

Mr. George Gissing must therefore be regarded not as a 
realist, but as an idealist of the new school. Whatis supposed 
to be his realism inheres only in his rendering of detail, which 
is certainly characterised by remarkable knowledge and skill. 
His acquaintance with certain social features is hardly less 
intimate than that of the Greek sculptor with certain 
anatomical features; but just as we know that there never 
was a living man or woman so physically perfect as the 
Apollo Belvedere or the Venus of Milo, so do we know that 
there never was a civilised community in which human nature 
was so largely denuded of its attractive elements as is the 
human nature of the community depicted in Mr. Gissing’s 
latest story. He has lately been the recipient of enthusiastic 
praise, and though we think that some of it has been ex- 
travagantly expressed, we do not grudgeittohim. But it is 
in the interests of art that praise should be awarded on the 
right grounds; and praise can be awarded to Mr. Gissing 
only for the vigour and vividness with which he renders his 
own vision—a most distorted vision it seems to. us—of the 
vulgarity, sordidness, and ugliness of life. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_>>——_—_ 

Harper’s Magazine has made a most promising start this year. 
Mr. Hardy’s new story is evidently to be very interesting, and 
at least one of the characters in it, Jude Fawley, would seem to 
be a strong one. Yet this description of him in the February 
instalment is too obviously Meredithian,—‘ The doings of Jude 
Fawley may be passed over henceforth till he appears moving as 
a mere speck through a dusky landscape of some two years’ later 
leafage than had graced his courtship of Arabella and the disrup- 
tion of his coarse conjugal life with her.” The miscellaneous 
articles in the February number of Harper are exceptionally good. 
Lovers of adventure and fighting ought to be delighted with the 
spirited papers of Mr. Janvier and Mr. Poulteney Bigelow on 
“New York Colonial Privateers” and “French Fighters in 
Africa,” while we have not of late come across a better bit of 
description than “ Oudeypore, the City of the Sunrise,” by Edwin 
Lord Weeks. Art in the more comprehensive sense is done 
justice to in “ Music in America,” by Antonin Dvorak, and “ Art 
in Glasgow,” by Mrs. Pennell. A good deal has been heard—even 
more on the Continent than in England—of the Glasgow School 
of Art, yet to many there will be a sense of novelty in Mrs. 
Pennell’s proposition that “it is from Glasgow, and not from the 
Scottish Academy and schools of London, that modern British 
art has received its strongest impetus; it is to Glasgow 
one now looks for that art’s most brilliant achievement.” 
Yet the reader of Mrs. Pennell’s paper will admit that 
ghe makes good her contention. The Glasgow painters have 


ap enthusiasm for art and a delight in criticising each others’ 
work that are not to be found out of Paris, and as Mrs. Pennell 


ambition or popular puerility. The short stories in this 
magazine are all good, more particularly the old-fashioned and 
somewhat mournful “ Merry Maid of Arcady ” and “ John Sanders, 
Labourer,” which tells of the surely unnecessary sacrifice of a 
man’s life for a lame dog. 


The February number of the Gentleman’s Magazine is one of 
average interest only. The most interesting of the contents is 
Mr. John Kent’s russet-coloured idyll—rather too full of dialect 
perhaps—which bears the title, “ The Genesis of a Docker,” and 
possibly the most important is Mr. C. M. Aikman’s “Some Recent, 
Researches in the Air.” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald prattles pleasantly 
enough in “ Further Travels in Bozland,” while “ An Old Border 
Castle,’ “The Germans at Home,” and ‘Sir Thomas Browne,” 
are interesting, if not startlingly fresh, subjects treated in a 
readable way. 

By far the most notable thing in a good number of the Bookman 
is another interesting little chapter of autobiography from the 
pen of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. It is in the form of a letter 
to an American friend. It states, among other things regarding 
his works, “‘ Treasure Island’ begun at Braemar, finished at 
Davos; the whole in two bursts of about fifteen days each, my 
quickest piece of work.” It is also interesting to read, “‘ Kid- 
napped’ I consider infinitely my best, and indeed my only good 
story;” and, “‘ Otto’ was my hardest effort, for I wished to do 
something very swell, which did not quite come off.” The Feb- 
ruary number of the Bookman is composed largely of criticism. 
There are also some agreeable reminiscences of Christina Rossetti 
by Mrs. Katharine Hinkson; and Mr. Crockett contributes a 
rather high-set but yet appreciative and just paper on “Some 
Tales of Mr. Kipling’s.” 

The new number—a very excellent number it is—of the United 
Service Magazine, contains quite a number of seasonable papers, 
such as Captain Pasfield Oliver’s “The Expedition to Mada- 
gascar,” Colonel Maurice’s “ The War between China and Japan,” 
and Mr. Wilson’s “'The Actual Sea-power of England To-day.” Mr. 
Oliver’s Madagascar paper is especially interesting for the graphic 
illustrations—they can scarcely be termed maps—which it con- 
tains. Mr. Wilson makes one significant statement, and asks one 
significant question. He says, “The question of trained reserves 
for the Fleet must be faced at once, and, costly though it may be, 
we must never rest satisfied till we are on a footing of equality in 
this point with Russia and France combined,” and asks, “ Though 
we are probably stronger at sea than we have been for a generation, 
must we overlook the fact that we are barely able to shut in the 
French forces, should we have to encounter France alone, 
much less the French and the Russians ?” 

The February number of the Quiver is, truth to tell, a poor and 
limp one; indeed, the general character of this magazine at the 
present time suggests the necessity for such a transformation as 
has recently been made in its companion, the Family Magazine, 
which is issued by the same firm. The miscellaneous papers 
are poor; the stories are fair; the short discourses only are good. 
There is no single item in the contents of the present number 
that deserves special mention. 

However much one may disapprove the principles of the editor 
of the Humanitarian, Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin, there is no 
denying the enthusiasm and vigour with which it is conducted or 
the excellence of many of the papers which appear in it. Thus, 
the February number would be worth reading even if it con- 
tained nothing but the paper on “The Lessons of the United 
States Census, 1890,” by Mr. Robert Porter, who superintended 
tbatcensus. Mr. Porter notes the dangers which may flow from the 
increase in the national wealth. But he sees hopeful symptoms, 
including “the eagerness with which the coloured people of the 
South are taking advantage of the opportunities for education 
available to them; on this pvint they excel the white population.” 
He also says, speaking generally, that “it will not be too 
optimistic to assume that the school, the church, and the home, 
will prove influential in combating the many dangers with which 
the growth and development of the Republic will be surrounded 
in the future.” “The Position of Spanish Women,” ‘ Matteism 
Explained,” and “The Ethics of Hinduism,” are papers that 
indubitably deserve careful study. Mrs. Martin discusses at 
great length, and under the title of “The Principles of Social 
Freedom,” the nowise pleasant subject which she has made 
most emphatically her own. She notes significantly enough that 
this subject is being dealt with in the fiction and drama of the 
day. As for her own view, it is given in these words better 
perhaps than in anything else she says:—“I can see no moral 
difference between a woman who marries and lives with a man 
because he can provide for her wants, and the woman who is not 
married, but who is provided for at the same price.” 

The Boy’s Own Paper indicates no falling off. There is no 
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of excellence and variety its conductors have placed before them. 
The most notable features of the February number are perhaps 

‘Mr. David Ker’s serial story, “ Amid Siberian Forests,” and Dr. 
Gordon Stables’s “ In the Land of the Lion and the Ostrich.” “A 
Desperate Expedient ” is also a readable short story illustrative 
of the value of coolness in the presence of a bandit. Among 
the contents of this number of the Boy’s Own Paper which are 
calculated to bring out the ingenuity, rather than interest the 
imagination, of boys, “How to Make a Half-Plate Camera” and 
«A Racing Model and how to Build Her” may be mentioned 
with special commendation. 


Among the contributors to the February number of the 
Expositor are Canon Diggle, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors 
Cheyne, Dods, and Ramsay. Dr. Fairbairn, who writes on “ The 
Person of Christ,” is exceedingly happy in some of his phrases ; 
as when he asks, “ What is the Agnostic but a man who confesses 
that there are ideas he will not express, but cannot escape 
from?” The Rev. John Watson, who in fiction, and under the 
pseudonym of “Ian Maclaren,” has gained no inconsiderable 
reputation as an artist in Scotch life and character, demonstrates 
in “ The Foresight of Faith,” that he can think clearly and write 
gracefully on religious subjects. He contrasts two types of piety 
thus: “ With the Catholic foresight spelt devotion—with the 
Puritan duty.” Altogether, this number of the Expositor is much 
above the average.——The Expository Times, like the Expositor, 
continues to give its readers a steady supply of excellent litera- 
ture. Among the contents of the February number, “August 
Dillmann,” by Dr. Witton Davies, and “Hebrew Prophecy and 
Modern Criticism,” by the Rev. F. H. Woods, may be specially 
mentioned. 

The Ez-Libris journal would seem to prove that the society for 
which it is published by Messrs. A. and C. Black, continues to 
flourish. It is beautifully printed, and contains much informa- 
tion which appeals to others than mere enthusiasts in book-plates. 
Joseph Saddler as a modern book-designer, and Lambert as an 
engraver in book-plates, are the subjects of the two chief articles 
in the February number of the journal. The latter is written 
by Mr. John Vinycomb. 


The Theory and Policy of Labour Protection. By Dr. A. Schififle. 
—No writer of the day seems to have a stronger grasp of the 
principles of Socialism, or to be more able to give a lucid sum- 
mary of them, than Dr. Schiffle. His “Quintessence of Socialism” 
was an admirable exposition of the views of the Continental 
Socialists, and in this volume of “The Social Science Series” he 
discusses with his customary practical acumen the working of the 
present-day labour measures, and the probable result of the modi- 
fications for the protection of labour, put forward by the Social 
Democrats in the German Reichstag and embodied in the Auer 
Motion. Dr. Schiffle looks forward hopefully to the “ Imperial 
Labour Board,” but he warns his readers that the local labour 
boards could easily seize power, turn out the capitalist element, 
and then become boards for the control of production. Itis the pet 
idea of the labourer that by restricting the output he raises prices 
and consequently wages, though even theoretically this is not 
sound reasoning. The question of the “ working day” is of great 
interest, but a very difficult one. Dr. Schiffle would have a legal 
day of ten hours, and scouts the idea of an eight-hours day. As to 
the employment of women in factories, and the important points 
in such employment bearing on family life, Dr. Schiffle throws 
out hints, but does not emphatically state his views. “It is 
probably best,” says he, “ that the prohibition of employment of 
women and children underground should be legally formulated.” 
But indeed the common-sense of mankind should settle the 
question. No two people may be able to agree as to what a man 
ean stand, but there ought not to be much doubt about the weaker 
part of the race. 


Some Aspects of Disestablishment. Edited by H. C. Shuttle- 
worth, M.A. (A. D. Innes.)—The first of the five essays by 
“ Clergymen of the Church of England,” which Mr. Shuttleworth 
has here collected, adding one from his own pen, is written by the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer. Mr. Dearmer’s name does not appear in the 
Clergy List of 1892, and we may suppose, therefore, that he is very 
young. His youth possibly accounts for the arrogance of his 
language, but it might have put the editor on his guard. Such 
foolish, hot-headed talk can be of no use, except by way of 
“shocking example.” Of this kind must be the claim of the 
Rev. Mr. Fillingham (priest, 1890, the Clergy List tells us) to 
state the case of Disestablishment pure and simple. Anything 
more feeble, and we must add, vulgar, than this essay cannot be 
imagined. “The money is wanted elsewhere,” says Mr. Filling- 


ham. For what? To keep children longer at school, and to 
provide old-age pensions. It is open to argue that the money 
for the maintenance of a Christian ministry might be found 


it must be found somehow. If the State seizes tithe and glebe, 
the nation, unless it economises religion altogether, must find 
an equivalent. However, Mr. Fillingham may be safely referred 
to his neighbour, Mr. Reaney, who disposes of the Liberationist 

argument in a very emphatic way. Mr. Hancock discourses on 

“Welsh Disestablishment,” and Mr. P. H. Peach on “ Church 

Reform.” The editor sums up in a sensible contribution, which 

contrasts very favourably with the work of some of his con- 
tributors. His proposals are (1) Right of Lay Churchmen to 

a share in Church Government; (2) Abolition of the Abuses of 

Patronage (with expression of private belief that the parish 

should elect its parson,—a dismal failure, we may say, wherever it 

has been tried) ; (3) Redistribution of Church Endowments; (4) 

Relaxation of the Act of Uniformity. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 2 vols. Edited, with a Preface 
and Introduction, by W. Aldis Wright. (Macmillan.)—I¢ will 
be remembered that a number of Edward Fitzgerald’s Letters 
were included with his “Literary Remains.” These have been now 
published in a separate form, together with the preface and in- 
troduction prefixed by the editor, Mr. W. Aldis Wright. Some 
twenty-five additional letters, not before printed, have been in- 
corporated. His last letter, addressed to Mr. S. Lawrence, bears 
the date of June 12th, 1883. He speaks of going the next day on & 
visit to his old friend, the Rev. George Crabbe, rector of Merton. 
He went, and died during the night after his arrival, quite peace- 
fully, as might be gathered from his appearance after death. 
Mr. Wright speaks of another volume of Fitzgerald’s letters, 
addressed to Mrs. Kemble, as about to appear under his editorship. 


We have received a very pretty edition of Gulliver’s Travels, 
with Preface by Henry Craik, Illustrated by C. E. Brock 
(Macmillan).—The illustrations, which number one hundred, are 
quite admirable. There are obvious difficulties which an artist 
has to overcome in making attractive illustrations of these stories. 
Mr. Brock seems to have successfully overcome them. Some of 
the coarsenesses of the original have been excised without injury 
to its satirical force. 

A Strange Christmas Angel. By the Rev. Walter Senior. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This is a well-told little story of how 
a certain “ Uncle Bob,” who has learnt to love and serve his 
fellow-creatures, in spite of not afew adverse influences, entertains 
a party of town lads, and does them thereby not a little good. 


Ena@uish Scnoon-Booxs.—In the series of “The Warwick 
Shakespeare ” (Blackie and Son), we have The Tragedy of Macbeth, 
edited by E. K. Chambers, B.A. In addition to the customary 
annotation, we have some interesting appendices. One is Simon 
Forman’s notice of the play, as he saw it performed, or thought 
that he saw it performed, in 1610; another discusses the editions 
of 1673 and 1674. In others various suspected passages are dealt 
with. Mr. Chambers, we see, supports the authenticity of the 
“ Porter Scene,” which Coleridge denied, excepting, however, otte 
sentence. F. D. Maurice held a strong opinion, we remembé?, 
agreeing with Coleridge.——In Mr. Deighton’s edition of “The 
Shakespeare Plays ” (Macmillan), we have King Henry IV., Second 
Part.——In “ The Pitt Press Shakespeare ” (Cambridge University 
Press), we have A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, edited by A. Wilson 
Verity. Mr. Verity specially acknowledges obligations to W. 8. 
Rolfe and to Schmidt’s “‘Shakespeare” Lexicon. Special pains 
have been taken with the language. The note, “Hints on 
Shakespeare’s English,” will be found to explain some difficulties 
which sometimes perplex young readers. Yet another series of 
the plays is “ Arnold’s School Shakespeare” (Edward Arnold), 
which appears under the general editorship of Mr. 8S. Churton 
Collins.-——The play before us is, as in the series noticed above, 
A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson. 
The notes are particularly thorough and painstaking, and leave 
little or nothing that needs explanation untouched.——In “ Bell’s 
English Classics” (G. Bell and Sons) we have two of “ Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets,”—viz., Life of Swift and Life of Pope. These 
have a common Introduction, in two parts, a Life, and an appre- 
ciation of “Johnson’s Criticism.”——Messrs. Blackie send us 
Papers of Sir Roger de Coverley from the “ Spectator,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Frances E. Wilcroft, an excellent choice for 
a reading-book.——We have also received in the “ Cambridge 
Milton for Schools ” (Cambridge University Press), Paradise Lost, 
III.-IV., edited by A. Wilson Verity, and in “ English Classics for 
Schools” (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
edited by H. Millicent Hughes. The text has been reduced to 
the limits of something less than one hundred and seventy pages, 
or, in round numbers, six thousand lines. One is taken aback by 
an epitomised Milton. Yet how few read the poems from begin- 
ning to end!——A similar process has been followed in dealing 
with Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 2 vols., edited by T. Lattimer, 
with hardly the same justification.——Another “ Abridged Edition 





But 


elsewhere more profitably than it is found in endowments. 





for Schools” is Charles Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake (Macmillan). 
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New Eprrions.—Studies in the Christian Evidences: being Apolo- 
getics for the Times. By Alexander Mair, D.D. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (T. and T. Clark.)——Lights and Shadows : 
being Examples of the Supernatural. By Frederick George Lee, 
D.D. (W.H. Allen and Co.)\——Handy Book of the Labour Laws. 
By George Howell, M.P. (Macmillan.)—A new edition, bringing 
up the information on the subject to the date of the latest legis- 
lation.——Coins and Medals: their Place in History. By the 
Authors of the British Museum Official Catalogues. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Elliot Stock.)——Early Adventures in 
Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia. By Sir A. Henry Layard. (John 
Murray.)——Asolando: Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. 
(Smith and Elder.)—The last (seventeenth) volume of the 
complete series, including the “Biographical and Historical 
Notes to the Poems,” and an Index. Eros and Psyche. By Robert 
Bridges. (G. Bell and Sons.)——The Poems of William Leighton, 
A Cheaper Edition. Illustrated by John Leighton. (Elliot Stock.) 
——Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 
——Fhe Rubicon. By E. F. Benson. (Methuen.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_@-———— 





Adams (H.), Machine Construction, cr 8vo .. -»-(Chapman ‘ eet 2/6 
Bainton (G.), The Wife as Lover and Friend, seoneviaeel (J. Clarke) 2/6 
Bellairs (C. An Unknown Power, cr 8v0 i Digby & ape! 6/0 
Benson (B. M.), The Final Passover, Vol. Il., Part 1, 12mo ...... (Longmans) 5/0 


Zook of Words, reprinted from Punch, and illus, by POA, AL Be (Constable) 5/0 
Bry (T. De), Emblemata Sexcularia............... wee (Grevel) 50/0 
;~ 4 S empha Emblemata Nobilitatis . «.(Grevel) 42/0 
C} Studies in Biblical and Ecclesiast: ‘cal ‘Subjects, ‘8vo0 {E. Stock) 6/0 
.), Fisherman’s Fancies, cr 8vo ... .(E, Stock) 2/6 
Tvotte (i Brats (8 Te. A. —— and Monasteries of Egypt (Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
lion (R. 2), Boi OL AAG, IBM ...00escessevcacsesocees (Chatto & Windus) 20 
met (8.), Among the Roses RpRN ON cic (W.C.0.) 3/6 
2 ee Decorative Art of British New Guinea.. (Williams & Norgate) 14/0 
einemann (0. Yon), Ex-Libris Collection of the Ducal Library at Wolfen- 
aac Eee iaadebs HaGha san muabaneaacsests roeieehapassens endo sha sanenerenessureneer (Grevel) 42/0 
Herbert Ww. v. ~), The Defence of Plevna, 8vo ., Longmans) 18/0 












Hinton (A. H.), Handbook of Illustration, 8vo.., .(Dawbarn & Ward) 3/0 
Hanufe (C. A.), The Question of the Houses, GGG? ee (Constable) 2/6 
James (W. ay Handbook of Tactice, cr SV0......cceeeceseerseeres (Gale & Polden) 4/0 


Johnston (A. W.), Strikes, Labour Questions, &c., cr 8vo ..... (Bliss & Sands) 2/6 
Jones (H. 8.), Select a from Ancient Writer 8, illustrative of the His- 








Sr EC INI TIUD 5 .cssccccncsnseoccssccsenvessonccoesscaensnens (Maemillan) 7/0 

Kennedy (3) The Book of der WE OIO s.scscsssces (Alexander & Sherheard) 3/0 

Linton SCION UD sends c ocdcabeonscessstevccnescedared (Lawrence & Bullen) 10/6 

Piscatoria, by Cotswold Lays, Mi As, 120 ....ccrsrrceecsseerereserssees (H. Cox) 3/6 

nnes (A, A.), Straight as a Line, 12mo bless soba (Routledge) 2/0 

Meredith (G.), The Tale of Chloe, cr 8v0...............cseseeseeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 

Murray (C. F. » Catalogue of the Pictures belonging to the Dake of Port- 

land at Welbeck, ON etl SRE ee REE ee (Ellis & ag 

Nernst (W.), Theoretical UNI RIO... 5. osesessesas0renhes 003 .1. (Macmillan) 15/0 


(H.), Influence on Dante of Modern Thought, 12mo...........(Unwin) 3/6 
tea i. British Policy, from sineenes — and Imperial Points of 
(Alexander & Shepheard) 2/6 
Rete on (A),  peletaii, 3 vols, cr 8vo_. (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
A), The Hani of J als oxaane ...(Constable) 5/0 
nee ’ J. »s bg 12mo... 
Sacred hy of the East, Vol. X aS 
Schreiber (Th.), Atlas of Classical Antiquitic iex, roy 8y0 
Shaw 4 A.), History of Ourrency, 8vo 
Stories of the ete of Iceland, cr 8vo 
Tabb a: B.), Poems, 16mo 
qenmnee, Seecions from, edited by H. S. Salt, cr 8vo. Macmillan) 5/0 
~~ .), The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution, 2 vols, 


roy ....(Lippincott) 42/0 
Trowbridge (Ww. R. i, > “Gossip of the Caribees, cr Bro. +»...( Unwin 
A. D.), The Birth of Islam, 12mo.. a ....(Unwin 
niker (t) Varied were gong ot in Weaving, BID oss. (Macmillan) 3/6 
West » A Record of his Life and Work, by T. T. Carter. -oiaaane? 3/6 
Williams ), Briefless Ballads, Second Series, iD sscsscckeesed (A. & C, Black) 2/0 
Winton p “s ys A Blameless Woman, cr 8V0 .....6....sseseseeseesseees (F. v. White) 6/0 
Wirgman (A. ie History of the English Church and People ...(Longmans) 3/6 
Young (F. K.), inor Tactics of Chess, 12mo........ ooeeeeeseo( OD: atto & Windus) 26 


























ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


“LIBERTY” 


CARPETS, or 
martinas, | CARPETS, MATTINGS, dc. 
RUGS, é&c. , 


INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR 
0, RAB af 4 
ae ats SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c. 


INSPECTION INVITED, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid., Regent Street, London, W. 
a a Sa ae 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORK BOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood, 
(Registered Designs.) 

The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 
hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2) 
an ungainly appearance, BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 
now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 
smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 

fol and well proportioned. 
Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, ¥'4MQRz STREET, 





Forwarded post-free on application. 








REVOLVING 
FURNITURE 








Shee advice of a skilfal Ophthalmic Optician 

should be taken as soon as Spectacles aro 
felt to be necessary, or injury is soon done to 
the sight, which cannot afterwards be remedied, 


MR. BROWN ING, 
Author of 
“OUR EYES” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), 
can be consulted 
FREE 
At 63 STRAND, LONDON. 


FIRST 





SPECTACLES. 











The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DavauTers” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilia; 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, pe! orig mga 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract, 
The safe-keeping tnd repayment of the principal is a ted by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000, 





Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, ‘éotes, E. 0. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


é' All Wa'‘ches and Clocks of KE. DENT and CO.’S Mannfac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mar k. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK, 


cation to 
DENT and CO 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
(FIRE). 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1893 ... £395, 854 1440. 








-MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
MATLOCK BANK. 


pen Station— 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S, 


MATLOCK. 


Telegraph Office— 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


Covered 
Tennis 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moder: ate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ron from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-M ASTER. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY, 


NS, ‘ MORROW (Sunday) MO MORNING, February 10th, at 11.15: 
STANTON COIT on “Conscience as God’s Vicar.’ 








— 


IAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Sration.— 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST NOVELTY—REAL ICE SKATING 
UNDER COVER in all weathers, breakages and immersions impossible.—9.3) 
to 1, 3s, The celebrated Zolian Ladies Orchestra.—3 to 6.30, 58, 8 to 11.30, 3r. 
The Royal Hungarian Band, The finest Bardin England. First appearance. 
The ment fashionable resort in London,-NIAGAKA HALL, Sr. JameEs’s 
Park STATION. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 











OursipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








ie £10 10 0] Narrow Column eeececveccogcogces 88 10 0 

PAGO viccssssessecessecreessene 5 5 Of Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page cccsscsccccccccoee 212 6| Quarter-Column ...scccscsusee O17 6 
ComPanixs, 

Outside Page siesecccssrerresere £14 14 0] Inside Page sscocccscoreersecseres S12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inoby 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
PA Oe Orit dis tateeslice of he Avaents 06 
8 for @ instruction Of 1 udents a fine 
ae ees ene ones ‘aidenet London Offi 
a Resident r, at College; or from London 08, 
Bee eee teat, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8.W. : 











OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
PERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 

Engineer for Employment in Emepe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdaler Mollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
ties. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in APRIL, 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBUKGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
£chool and rg £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr, SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Hdinburgh. 











PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1895, for 

S1X OPEN SCHOLARSH!PS, two of £70 per annua, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum each, tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895, 








OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens, Oomfortable House 

close to College. South aspect. Delicate Girls, requiring sea-air, also received. 

—4ddress, Miss ALLBUT!, Summerleigh, Oumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the honse, 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age—Address, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
. High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.O., and ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Irish and 
Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 
pa By Scholarship, £15 103.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &c.—Apply, 





| ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident nesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Lar; ae and grounds.—Lady 
cipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 





O BOOK-BUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. 
The FEBRUARY Catalogue of valuable New and Second Hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free upon 
— a W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
ondon, W.0. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Librarics entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly execut Usual cash documents. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 


A Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





paeeres ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ove ooo ate 


1848 


£20,000,000 





{\LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
4/J/ SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





| OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 
» and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day,—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rogsall, Fleetwood, 





} AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large Houase, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium, Only a 
Limited Number received, Prospectus on application to Miss 8. OARR. The 
—_ is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. DatTon, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

4£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Kelstcd, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum.—For particulars, apply Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 
school House.—Apply to C. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR OXFORD.— 
b Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Freparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees, 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60). Day Boys, 21 guineas.—Rey, T. F. 
HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





ANTED, TYPE-WRITING.—Author’s MSS. and other 
Matter. Terms: ld. for 72 words, or.ls, for 1,000 words.—Miss L. 
NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mzssrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A. ; and GALIaNaNr’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


ENGLAND AND THE GOTHENBURG Licensina System. By Edwin Goadby. 
Tue Novets oy Mr, Hatt Caine. By George Saintsbury. 
Turkey AND ArmentA. By Richard Davey. 
Tue Metuop or Organic Evotution.—I. By Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
ANCESTOR WorsHip in Cuina, By R.S. Gundry. 
Lonpon PEN AND GOWN IN THE SIXTIES AND S1ncE, By T. H. 8. Escott. 
SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIALISM :— 

1. Betoran Socratism. By H. G. Keene, 0.1.E. 

2, ExPERIMENTS BY COLONISATION. By Edward Salmon, 

3. Woman anv SocraLism. By Dr. Karl Knédel. 
A Note on Issen’s “ Littte Exyour.” By W. L. Courtney. 
Tue OrIMEA IN 1854 anp 1894. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B., V.0. 
Tue Heart oF Lire, Chaps. 12-16, By W. H. Mallock. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
by W. L. WYLLIE, A-R.A., LIONEL SMYTHE, ©. J, WATSON 
F. G. COTMAN, and others, 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS AND MEZZOTINTS 
by FRANK SHORT, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., 0. J. WATSON, 
A. H. HAIG, WILFRID BALL, and others. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


in Oem’ 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 





Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,316.—An Eastern Committee asks for £5 17s. as a weekly allowance toa 
She has been in service all her life, but 


is now past work. Two old employers co-operate with the Committee, Pensioner 


very respectable single woman aged 70. 
has no near relatives, 





16,398.—£5 17s. required to form a weekly allowance to a deserving single 
woman, aged 56, who has been in domestic service. She is quite crippled by 
rheumatism, and can never work again. For some 7 she lived on her savings 
whom now co-operates with 


the Church and with the Oommittee in pensioning her. 


and an allowance from two old employers, one 0! 





11,087.—An East End Committee ask for £3 18s. to enable them to continue an 
allowance of 3s. to an old widow aged 75, who worked as long as health permitted. 
She is now living with her married daughter, who pays her rent, and whose 
This pension has been kept 


husband is a carman with four dependent children, 
up since 1883, 





15,742.—Wanted, £3 5s. to enable them to continue a weekl, 
The husband died nine years ago, an 
she lived on his savings and what she could earn by needlework. She is now 
past work, She is helped by her nieces and her late husband’s employer. 


2s, 6d. to a widow of 74, 





17,790.—A Southern Committee appeal for £6 16s. to enable them to paya 

The man has been a eailor ; 
ve years ago he was shipwrecked, and this brought on rheumatism, which has 
His wife is also very delicate. 
an Oddfellow a great many years, and is now on quarter-pay. 


msion of 10s. a week to an old couple of 63 and 61. 


rendered him completely helpless. 


16,776.—£3 18s. necded to pay 3s, a week to a very respectable widow of 74, 
who maintained herself for 14 years by needlework and washing, and still earns 
Her late husband, a working 
jeweller, had saved £159, which was divided into four portions between her and 


2s, 6d. a week; her niece allows her 6d. a week, 


three children by a former wife. 





15,273.—Wanted, £6 10s. to support a little boy whose mother (a widow) is in 
service and supports one childentirely, Bothchildrenare boarded near her, and 


are doing remarkably well. 


MUDIE'S 


N.B.—Two or three 


LISTS 


allowance of 
for five years 


He has been 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


241 Brompton Road, 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


friends may unite in One Subscription, and 


thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, 


GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


at greatly Reduced Prices. 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON; 
S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


} 
{ 


188 STRAND. | 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. | 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 108,, and 18s, For Non- 
and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
Ei, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burnin; 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOO 


Town Members £3 33, per annum, 
Suitable Oandidates are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee, 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the above address, 


DINN 





TATULA. 





THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
only in boxes, 7#d., and tins, ls. 14d.; labelled 
Le ss EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Ms 





Lge aed Competition is often | 

declared to be the cause of much of the 
suffering in this country, and we are told that the 
number of foreigners in England make it very 
difficult for the Englishman to geta living. However 
this may be, it is certainly true that the presence of 
foreign matter in the blood endangers the health of 
the whole system. To purify the blood and to correct 
disorders of the liver and stomach, the only certain 
safe, and agreeable medicine is Holloway’s Pills. if 
you suffer from gout, rheumatism, or lumbago, 
scalds, burns, or similar evils, you must use with the 
least possible delay Holloway’s Ointment. For over 
half-a-century these famous remedies have been the 
faithful friend of man. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the weet, Sup} lied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 





| fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 


able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 
London, W.0, 


BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 
This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 


aualysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- | 


retained,” | 
To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
USE 
FR ¥’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED | 


Cc OC O A. 


‘* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 








PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


(1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


Country Members £1 1s. per annum, 
For 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


ER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fa old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 

ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


> s ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. | 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


78. 6de 


_ 


65, 98 











‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 
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THE PORTFOLIO: 
MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d, 
FEBRUARY NoO.: 


THE ART OF WILLIAM QUILLER ORCHARDSON, 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


PLATES: 
A TENDER CHORD. MASTER BABY. HARD HIT. 
AN ENIGMA. 


January No.—The EARLY WORK of RAPHAEL. By 
put h CarTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry Ady). 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* Mrs, Henry Ady’s knowledge and initial 
insight are displayed with admirable effect.” 
MORNING POST says :—‘* Beautifully illustrated, like all the issues of this 
excellent series.” 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SEOOND EDITION. EDITION, 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH : a Record of his Life and Work. 
By his Daughter, H. B. BonxEr. 10 Illustrations, 2 vols. cloth, 2ls. 

Mr, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, in the current Nineteenth Century, says:—‘‘ Mrs, 
Bonner has really performed a difficult task after a noble fashion, and in a truly 
pious spirit......His reticence was a manly reticence; though a highly sensitive 
mortal, he preferred to put up with a calumny rather than lay bare family 
sorrows and shame. His daughter, though compelled to break this silence, has 
done so in a manner full of digaity and feeling.” 

“The JEFFERIES of the TROPICS.”—SECOND EDITION, 
IN the GUIANA FOREST. By J ames Rodway. Intro- 
duction by Grant ALLEN. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6 
“A better volume of the kind has never come before ra—Daily Chronicle, 
“ As fascinating as it is instructing.”— World, 
NINTH EDITION OF 8S, R. CROCKETT’S 


The STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Common Men. 


Clot 
“Mr. ra has given us a book that is full of strength and charms, 
Humonr and pathos mingle with delightful effect...... The author has constructed 
stories full of grace and _ *— Speaker, 
8. R. CROCKETT’S WORKS. 
GLOSSARIES to “ The Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders,” 
and “ The Lilac Sunbonnet.” In crown 8vo, cloth, _ 1s. net. 
With many Portraits and Autograph 
GOOD READING, About Many Books. "By their Authors, 
Demy 12mo, paper, is. net; cloth, 2s, net. 
In this brochure about thirty prominent Authors tell, each in his own way, the 
manner in which they came to write their books. 
POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wallace. 
Cloth, gilt, 3s, 6d, 
‘The STORY of the EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Hon. A. ec Cloth, with Map, 5s. 
E NEW ‘‘ PSEUDONYM.” 
OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. By John Smitb. Paper, 


1s, 6d. ; cloth, 28, 
E NEW “AUTONYM.” 
A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Paper, 


1s, 6d.; cloth, 
BOTH WORLDS BARRED: a Novel. By Sydney Kean. 
“We have say on this book because it is intellectual, and deserves notice; 


Cloth, 3s, 
it evidently reflects much of its author’s mind.”—G@Guardian. 


LOHENGRIN, and other Poems. By Will Foster. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The BIRTH of ISLAM: a Dramatic Poem, showing the 
Triumph of Faith Nag? Infidelity, Wordliness, aud Superstition. By AMHERST 

. TysseNn, D.C.L. Cloth, ds. net. 

The INFLUENCE of DANTE on MODERN THOUGHT. 

By Hermann OELSNER, B, _ (The Les Bas Prize Essay, 1894.) Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
rice 1s. Monthly. 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
The FEBRUARY Part con 
A BOY of the FIRST EMPIRE. JAOK BALLISTER’ S FORTUNES. 
THREE FRESHMEN. The DOINGS of a MOLE, 
And many other Stories, beautifully illustrated. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD— 


THE PASSING OF MUHAMMAD: Propruet or ARABIA, 
Se The CENTURY MAGAZINE for February. Price 1s, 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





Feap. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SEA and LAND: Features of Coasts and 


Oceans, with Special Reference to the Life of Man, By N.S. SHater, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Harvard University ; Author of “ Aapects of the Earth,” 
“ Nature and Man in America,”’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Serms of Subscription. 
ontihaalilia 
Including postage to any part of the United renee pam ngs 
Kingdom 2 .&1 8 Sunin€ 14 Sind 7 2 


tnclading se to any of the Suintidis 
Ching Be erion, France, panna India, 
oe 210 Cyn 1S Susie 0 % 8 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


The First Edition of ‘‘The Co-respondent” 
having been sold out, a Second Edition ¢s 
in the Press, and will be ready next week, in 
2 vols., price 12s. 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. 
By G. W. APPLETON. 


“A roaring farce with hardly a su aston of im popeiatp from end to end, full 
of humour and odd situations....., e plot so far as we know is absolutely 
original,” —Standard, 


** One of the funniest stories of the year.”—Daily Telegraph, 


A DARK INTRUDER. By Richard 


Dowtina. 2 vols. 
** A clever, ingenious, and interesting story......Every one who reads the book 
will enjoy it.”—Scotsman, 


The WORST WOMAN in LONDON, and 


other Stories, By F.0O. Parties. 6s. 
‘“*Mr. Philips is a past master in the art of turning out brief narratives with a 
bright idea in each of them.”—Globe. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. Allen. 


33, 6d. 
“The name of F. M., Allen would of itself be a sufficient guarantee for the 
reader; but even this amusing author has never excelled his present sketch for 
genuine uproarious fun,””—Academy. 


The MAHATMA. A Tale of Modern 


Theosophy. 6s. 
‘** The Mahatma’ deals with what may be called the witchcraft of to-day. It 
jm a good deal of grim imagination in its narrative of mystic adventures.” — 
eaum. 


The DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY 


ALWITH. By Mortzy Roserts. 6s. [Next week. 


Pe 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConrTENTS. FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


AN IRISH COMPROMISE? By Lorp Srarmore, A Liperat Untonist M.P., 
L, A. ATHERLEY Jones, M.P., R, W. Hansvry, M.P., & Sir Jonn Lena, M.P. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By A, C. Benson. 

FOXHUNTERS AND FARMERS. By Everarp Hensace. 

THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, By the Rt. Hon. Sir Witrsau T, Marrrort, Q.C. 
AUTUMN MANCUVRES, FOR OIVILIANS. By Colonel Loyspate Hate. 
MR. H. D. MACLEOD ON BIMETALLISM. By T. E. Powett. 

A VISIT TO DASHUR. By Mrs, St. Loz Stracuey. 

COLONIAL PROBLEMS :— 


1, GIBRALTAR’S GRIEVANCE. By Cartes Brit, M.P. 


2, THE COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By A. R. 
WHITEWAY. 


WORK AND POLICY OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNOIL. By R. Met- 
viILL BeacucrorT and H. Percy Harris. 
A LODGER IN MAZE POND. By GrorGe Gissina, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, 
Dean of Salisbury. 


With Photogravure Portrait, 1 .veb.. demy 8vo, 16s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Be@ford Street, Strand, W.C. 





Applications for Copies -of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
wpon matters of business, :should wor be addressed to the Enitor, bug 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 We? ington. Sbrect, Steand, W.C. 
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Next week will be published an entirely New 


and greatly Extended Edition of OGILVIE’S STU- 


‘  DENT’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Edited by 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. With 
nearly 800 Wood Engravings, large fcap. 4to, 872 fp., 


cloth, 7s. 6a.; 


application. 


— ~~. 


half-Persian, 10s. 


6d.; half-morocco, 


12s. 6a. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


DALEFOLK. By Alice Rea. 


3 vols. 


TANDEM. By W. B. 


Woonearte, Author of “0. V. H.,” “* Ensemble,”’ 
“*Boating ” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


KITTY HOLDEN. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By 


M. E. Le Oxerc, Author of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” ** A Rainbow at Night,” &. 2 vols, 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. Granae, 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON. 


By Emity J. Dunnam, 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





1895. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-fifth annual publication. Price 50s. Seger 
bound, Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Oontaining Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &. 
London: Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 





SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R A.—A large 
Copyright Etching (engraved surface 21 in. by 
16in.), of Sir F, Leighton’s “ Hit,”” is given 
away to every Parchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For particulars see 
Prospectus, or January and February numbers, 
Monthly, price 1s. 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, or direct to the publishers, J. 8, 
VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, B,C. 





This day, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


BRITISH POLICY, from 


Social, Home, and Imperial Points of View. By 
Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PaRNELL, Retired 
List of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
CoxtEnts :— Social Defects —- Home Questions — 
Colonial and Foreign Relations—Our Eastern Em- 
pire—Defence Administration—Gibraltar and Spain. 


London: ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 
Furnival Street, E.0. 





Price Threepence. 
REMEDIES for the RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. 
By Sir THEODORE C. HOPE, K.C.8.I., C.LE. 


London: 
Sporriswoopr and Co,, New Street Square, E.Q. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
OontenrTs rok FEBRUARY. 


Tux House or Lorps: A PLEA FOR DELIBERATION, 
By J. Fletcber Moulton, Q.0., M.P. 

PascaL. By the late Walter Pater. 

Tue Rurat RevorvtTion. By Richard Heath. 

Armenia, By F.S. Stevenson, M.P. 

Nervous Diseases AND MopERN Lirz. By Pro- 
fessor Clifford Allbutt. 

Hreex. By R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue EvoLution or CiT1Es. By Elisée Reclus. 

Tue Divine SacrkiFiceE. By Emma Marie Caillard. 

Tue MetHop oF TEacHING Lanauaces. By John 
Stuart Blackie. 

Tue Vo.tuntTary ScHoots. By Archdeacon Wilson. 


London: IssisterR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 
AFTER FIVE YEARS IN 
INDIA; 





’ 

Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. By ANNE 
0. Witson, Author of ‘Life of Savonarola,’”’ 
“Forty Scenes from English History,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE 
JORDAN : 





Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By Hug Catan, 
M.A. With 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
‘Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of 
really interesting travel, in which he gives a 
of Eastern life such as can only be conveyed by one 
who has penetrated to the remotest parts.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY 
MISPRONOUNCED. 


With Hints on Correct Articnlation. A _ useful 
Diction for all who wish to Study the Best 
Speech of To-day. By W. Ramsay-CRawForpD. 

‘cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLA 





From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN. 
By F. W. Ottver, M.A., D.Sc. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Plates in 
Colours. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts 
at 2s, 6d, each net, of which I, to X. are now 
ready. 

Also now ready, Half-Vols, I. and II, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
each, net; and whole Vol. I., cloth, 25s, net. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY 





A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books, 
In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 1s. 4d. each, 


NEW VOLUMES, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 2 vols. 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Twenty-four Volumes of this Series have now been 
issued, a list of which will be sent post-free on 
application, 


London: 
BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, Illustrations & Map, 12s. net, 


SIX MONTHS in a SYRIAN MONASTERY 
Being the Record of a Visit to the Headquarters 
of the Syrian Church in Mesopotamia, with some 
Account of the Yazidis, or Devil Worshippers of 
Mosul, and El Jilwah, their Sacred Book. By 
Oswatp H. Parry, B.A. (of Magdalen Oollege, 
Oxford), Illustrated by the Author, With a 
Prefatory Note by the Rt. Rev. the Lorp BisHop 
or DurHaM. is Book can be had either with 
cut or uncut edges. 

London: HORACE COX, Windsor House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E,C. 


NOVELS BY 
GILBERT PARKER. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD 


By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of “‘ Pierre and His People,” &, 
1 vol., with 6 Fall-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
LNow ready, 


A historical romance dealing with a stirri iod 
in the history ot Canada, — 





MRS. FALCHION. By Ginserr 


Parker. New Edition, 6s, 


“ We have come to expect good work fr 
Gilbert Parker, but we hardly expected pow Bn 
good as ‘Mrs, Falchion.’ © story is sustained 
throughout......It is written, moreover, with a terse- 
ness and crispness and an individuality of style which 
— : their mark on the memory,”— Westminster 

azette. 

‘* A very clever and even fascinating piece of ficti 
Mr. Parker has a great future polerele Speaker, 

“A very striking and admirable novel,” — st 
James’s Gazette, 

“The dialogue is almost entirely natural and full 
of . The writing of the book is most admirable, 
and very far ahead of anything Mr. Parker has yet 
done, and but little behind anything that has been 
done by any writer of our times. ‘Mrs. Falchion,’ in 
short, could not have been written but bya man with 
a fine sympathy for literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Remarkably able and clever; has brilliancy and 

power.”—Birmingham Post. 
“This story is a splendid study of character, 
illumined by subtle touches of observation whick 
reveal a@ no common ¢ of human nature. The 
book is one of remarkable power and still more 
remarkable promise.”’—Athenzum. 


The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. 


By GILBert Parker. Crown 8vo, 68. 

“ The plot is original and one difficult to work out ; 
but Mr. Parker has done it with great skill and 
delicacy, The reader who is not interested in this 
original, fresh, aud well-told tale must be a dull 
person indeed.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A strong and successful piece of workmanship. 
The portrait of Lali, strong, dignified, and pure, is 
exceptionally well drawn.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. 
Parker tells it with much skill. The story is one to: 
be read.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


PIERRE and HIS PEOPLE. By 


GILBERT PaRKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Stories happily conceived and finely executed. 
There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

*' A touch of Mr. Bret Harte, a touch or two of Mr. 
Kipling, and, all the same, an unmistakable touch of 
himself, strike one in Mr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘ Pierre 
and his People.’ There is a certain fine manliness 
about these stories which especially gladdens one.. 
coceee I cannot remember any situation in recent 
fiction more strangely beautiful than that of Antoine 
and Angelique.”—Star. 

** He has the right stuff in him. He has the story- 
teller’s gift. When you lay down the book the salient 
scenes and incidents and characters remain with 
you—they are so vivid and picturesque.”—St, James's 
Gazette. 

“Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality. These 
men and these women are no mere shadow shapes 
that come and go across a landscape of dream. They 
are pre-occupied with the cextral facts of life. On 
the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast deal better 
than his narrative,—a rare and very admirable gift. 
And his book remains a daring attempt carried 
out by sound practices to a solid—sometimes brilliant 
—issue. It is an achievement of the sort that a man 
under forty has the right to plume himself upon,— 
a performance pledging to performances of far 
greater merit.""—National Observer, 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 
Six Shillings each. 
STANLEY WEYMAN, 
UNDER the RED ROBE. By Sran.ey 
Wermay, Author of “ A Gentleman of France,” 
Sixth Edition. 





A. CONAN DOYLE, 

ROUND the RED LAMP. Facts and 
Fancies of Medical Life. By A. Conan DorLe 
Author of “ Sherlock Holmes,” &c. 

MARIE CORELLI, 

BARABBAS. By Marie CoRELLI, 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
Fourteenth Edition. 

2 ANTHONY HOPE, 

The GOD in the CAR, By Anrnuony 
Horr, Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Sixth Edition. 

ROBERT BARR. 

IN the MIDST of ALARMS. By 
RoBERT Barr, 

S. BARING-GOULD. 

KITTY ALONE. By S. Barine- 
ade 5 Author of ‘“Mehalah,” “ Cheap-Jack 

ita,’”’ &c. 


W. E. NORRIS. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of ** The Rogue,” ‘ His Grace, , 


a ARTHUR MORRISON. 
TALES of MEAN STREETS. By 


ARTHUR MORRISON. 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C- 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 
peing Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

, Svo, 128, 6d, 





[Just published. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series 


of delivered at Oxford. By James AntHOUuT Frovups, late Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. New and Oheaper 

Rdition, crown 8vo, 6. 
‘Mr, Froude has produced a masterly picture of Erasmus and his times......It 
tt to cease quoting from this fascinating volume when once we have 


be n. Nocompetent critic will fail to recognise in these lectures a virility of 


judgment, a vigour of thought, and a skill of presentation which are eminent] 
worthy be of the greatest of living writers of English, and of the chair whic’ 
he adorns,”—Times. 


NEW VOLUME of the VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Oompiled from the Letters and Illus- 
trated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By Margaret M, VERNEY. 
With 10 Portraits, &e., 8vo, 21s. 

“The third volume of ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family’ is interesting in 
another way than that which made its predecessors so charming......But the 
interest is not diminished, the incidents are given with more fullness of detail, 
ahd we find greater variety of character in a work which combines the 
attractions of racy narrative and intimate correspondence at once voluminous 
and luminous,”— World. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Unicz Ratrpu Burke, 
M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 1877. Written 


by One who Took Part in it. By Wu11am V. Hersert. With Portrait of 
Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps and 3 Maps in the Text, 8vo, 18s, 


NEW BOOK by the late G. J, ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late 


GrorGe J. Romanes, Author of ‘‘ Darwin and after Darwin,” &. Edited, 
bay Preface, by CHARLES GorRE, M,A., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8yvo, 
8. 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pacer, D,D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Orown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F, Max Miuier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. 


Vor. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d, net. 
(Ready.) Vou, Il. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, Crown 8yo, 6s. 6d, net. (Ready.) 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. CowPER Ranyarp. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text. New and Cheaper Edition, 4to, 21s, 


BALLADS of the MARATHAS. Rendered 


into English Verse from the Marathi Originals by Harry ARBUTHNOT 
AcworTtH, H.M. Indian Civil Service, President Bombay Anthropological 
Society. 8vo, 5s. 


“These ballads are spirited and full of life.”"—Times, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
Price 3s, 6d. each, 


The FIRST CROSSING of! ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
GREENLAND. By Frivrsor Anprew Lane. With 20 Illustra. 
Nanszy. With numerous Illus- tions by W. G. Burn Murdoch, 


trations and a Map. .. 
. The ENGLISH in IRELAND 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes} in the EIGHTEENTH OENTURY. 
2 = ~~ ? i ome ge wit By JaMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3 vols, 

rofessor W. A. BECKER. it 
Notes and Excursuses illustrative} The RUINED CITIES of 
of the Manners and Customs of the MASHONALAND: being a Record 
Romans, With Illustrations. - oe} .~ in a ae in 
> - THEODORE BENT, 
CHARICLES ; or, Illustra- FSA. ROS. With 118 Illus. 
tions of the Private Life of the trations. New Edition, with New 
Ancient Greeks. By Professor Preface. 

W. A. Becker. With Notes and 


Excursuses. With Illustrations, WHERE THREE EMPIRES 
MEET: a Narrative of Recent 

MORE NEW ARABIAN Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
NIGHTS.—The DYNAMITER. By Baltistan, Gilgit, and the adjoining 


Rosert Lovis STEevENSON and Oountries. By E. F. Knieur. With 
FaNNY VAN DE GRIFT STEVENSON. a Map and 54 Illustrations. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


EARL LAVENDER. By Joun Davinson. 


1 vol, crown 8yo, buckram, 6s, With a Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 
[Now ready. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERY- 


WHERE. By Baron de Matortiz, Author of “*Twixt Old Timer 
and New.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 

“It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketehes of contem- 
porary personages,”—Times, 

‘He has constantly been finding or making opportunities for close intereourse 
with all sorts of celebrities, and has, apparently, missed no chance of noting 
anything that would form an exciting chapter in a book,”’—Standard, nding 

_—_—_— Pu, 5s 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Ware, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat 
Gaol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes in the 
old days of stockades are told gives them a force often lacking in the work of 
the romancer, The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more 
effect.”—Daily Chronicle, 


WHILE LONDON SLEEPS: Sketches 


of London from Midnight to Morning. By Ricnarp Dowtina, Post 8vo, 
with pictorial cover, 2s. 


The CHESS PLAYER’S MENTOR. 
An Eas opular 


y Introduction for Beginners, Analyses of the most 
— asa more Advanced Players, &c. By F. J. Lez and G@. H. D. 
ssIP. 1s, 


By HENRY MURRAY. 


A MAN of GENIUS. 


By Henry 
Murray. 2 vols. , 
** Clever, powerful, and admirably told a 7 ey a aph. 


“Mr, Murray has achieved a great success; it a nt work of 
characterisation,” —Star. 


VERA B ARAN TZO VA. From the 


Russian of Sopuia KovaLevsxy. By 8. STernyjaxk and W. WgstalL. 68. 

“Cannot fail to strike and interest the reader, both ile marvellous 
‘dramatic descriptions and also = keen insight into the m mixed ves 
that influence human nature.”—Literary World 


No. 1 of the ADELPHI “NOW! ~~: 
ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. 
Puu1Ps, Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass,”” 
No. 2 of the ADELPHI SER 


MISS EYON of EYON COURT. By 


K. 8. MacquorD. (own Syo, artistic cloth binding, 2a, 6d. 
WARD and DOWNEY (Ltd.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 





Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s. net. 


FINLAND 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By FINNISH AUTHORS. 
Illustrated by Finnish Artists. 


‘A handsome and profusely illustrated volume,”—Times, 


“This superb volume will be a revelation to the generality of European 
readers.”—Daily News, 


Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Structure 


and Characters of Olouds. By the Rev. W. CLrment Ley, M.A., F.R,.Met.Soc: 
With numerous Ooloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


“This monograph has been long and anxiously expected by all who take an 
intelligent interest in the advance of meteorology, and recognise the long and 
profound study that the author has made of his subject.’’—Nature. 


Recently published, demy 8yo, cloth, 25s, 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. Bz ames Geix18, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison 

Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, Third 

Edition, much >) with two new chapters on the “‘ Glacial Phenomena 

a a America,” by Professor T,0, CHAMBERLIN, Also 18 Maps and 73 
ustrations, 


It bears on every page indications of patient and careful research......better- 
than any other book on the subject in the English language.”’—Saturday Review. 


Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 


HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the Origin of 
Western Kurope and of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By 
Epwakgp Hutt, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8., late Director of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland, 
“ Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students of geology by pre- 
ng and publishing a series of maps of the British Islands, in which he 
dicates, by distinctive colouring, the distribution of land and water at successive 
periods of geological history. No such series of maps, so far as we know, has 
ever before been published, or even attempted.”—A my. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 165 East 16th Street. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COOKSPUR STREET, OHARING CROSS, S.W 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The LIFE of GENERAL SIR EDWARD BRUCE 


HAMLEY, K.O.B., K.0.M.G. By ALExaypER Innes SHanp. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A DUKE of BRITAIN: a Romance. By Sir 


Hunsert MaxwELt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Meridiana: Noontide Essays,” “Life and Times of the 
Rt. Hon, W. H. Smith, M.P.,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8y0, 


THIRTY YEARS of SHIKAR. By Sir Edward 


Brappox, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by G. D, Giles, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepaul 
Terai, In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Study of his Philo- 


sophy. By CnartEs Dovatas, M.A., D.8c., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Aasistant to the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 vol, small crown 8vo. 


DANOVITCH, and other Tales. By Walter B. 


Haners, Author of “A Journey through the Yemen.” In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
AMONG the GODS: Scenes of India, with 
Legends by the Way. By Avcusta Kuxry. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. small demy 8vo. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Supp'ement. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


(PRONOUNLING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY). Embracing Scientific and other Terms, 
numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words, To which are appended Lists 
of Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab., Library Edition, imperial 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in half-morocco. [In March, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


NEXT MONTH will be begun the publication of a NEW EDITION 
of GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS in crown 8vo volumes, at HALF-A- 
CROWN each. This issue will be known as THE STANDARD EDITION, 
rnd will consist of 21 Volumes, printed on antique laid paper of a fine quality, 
znd tastefully bound in buckram cloth, with gilt top. 


READY IN MARCH—ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 











A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 


With a General Introduction to Galt’s Works and Prefatory Note to each Novel by 
S. RB. Crocxert. The Text Revised and Edited by D. Srorrar Metprvm, Author of 
‘The Story of Margrédel.” In fcap. 8vo vols. of about 340 pp. each, with Photogravure 
Ulustrations from Drawings by John Wallace, price 3s. net each volume. 


"THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH anp |THE PROVOST anp 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 2 vols.| THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS. 2 vols. 


(March, [May. 
SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 2 vols. [april |THE ENTAIL. 2 vols. [June, 


RECENTLY PULA AED. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN | TALK at a COUNTRY HOUSE. 


GLADWYN JEBB. By his Widow. With an Fact and Fiction. By Sir Kpwarp STracHeEy, 
Introduction by H. Riper Haaaarp, and Elec- Bart. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


trogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. Third Edition, 

small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. BEHIND an EASTERN VEIL. A 
P Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience 
The DIVERSIONS of a PRIME of a Lady who had a unique anaes of 

MINISTER. By Basit Tuomson, Author of observing the Inner Life of Ladies of the Seamer 

“South Sea Yarns.” With a Map, numerous Olass in Persia. / 0. J. Witts, Author of **In 

Illustrations by J. W. Oawston and J. Jellicoe, the Land of the Lion and Sun,” “ Persia as It 

and Reproductions of Rare Plates from ‘ Early Is,” &c, Demy 8vo, 9s. 


Voyages of XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries.” 
Small demy 8vd, 15s. CYNEWULF’S “ ELENE.” A 
Metrical Translation from Zupitza’s Edition, B 

CHRISTIANITY & AGNOSTICISM. JANE MEnziEs. Pott 4to, vith a Srontionions. 

Reviews of some recents Attacks on the Christian 3s. 6d. net. 

= af new _—_ ag. Pee ¢ King’s DIE IRA” Th R 

ege, London ; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn,and | “ NT BS : e Story of a 
Chaplain to the Queen. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. Spirit in Prison, Foolscap 8vo, 1s. 64. 


‘Th : 
0 VIKING PATH. le of | BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. No. 
e rist. By J.J, HALDANE Buraess, 952, FEBRUARY, 1895. 2s. 6d. Con 
_— +. 3 croeemg. | Buddie,” “Shetland Sun Bao ov 4 Gussrans-A Cahneee Loseent. 
a ah ears oe, Si, = CoxarereD Disreior.—TEE Scour’s Boy. 
rn —TxHE Fancies OF A BELIEVER.—HOME FROM 
ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By 8.8. THE Hit. By W. Robertson Nicoll.— A 
TuorBURN, Bengal Civil Service; Anthor of ForEIGNER. Ohaps, 10-14.—A Hakka Marpen’s 
“Bannt; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” “ David Love-Ditty.—THE Navat Wak IN THE East. 
Leslie; a Story of the Afghan Frontier,’’ ‘* Musal 'y W. Laird Clowes.—GeENERAL BOULANGER: 
mans and Money-Lenders,” &c, With 2 Coloured an Object-Lesson in French Pol tics.—A OHAancE 
Maps, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net: | OF TSARS, 














RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
By Mr. BAINES, C.B. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST- 
pope ee A Personal Narrative, 
n 2 vols. large crown 8yo, with di 
re i iagrams, 
“A valuable record of work done, by one who wag 


himself behind the scenes, and a storeh: 
dote and reminiscence.” —Daily Telegraph. of, anger 





THIRD EDITION. 
By C. W. WOOD. 
A MEMOIR of Mrs. HENRY 


WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &&. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits and 64 
Illustrations, 6s. 


“One of the most interesting volumes of the 
season, The Memorials are intensely interestin 
throughout, and give us, without the slightes 
attempt at over-glorification, a faithful and delight- 
ful picture of one who, if her books are noble and 
good, was as truly noble and good in her daily walk 
and conversation,’—Liberal, 





NOW READY. 
Edited by Mr. GOSSE. 


NOLLEKENS and HIS TIMES. 


By Joun THomas SmirTH, formerly Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 15s. 

“Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of 
Hogarth and Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, 
Garrick and Quin, and Gainsborough and Wilson, 
will find in these pages a never-failing source of 
entertainment.”—Realm, 





NOW READY, 
By Mr. STORY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES 
and JOHN VARLEY. In1 vol. demy 8yo, 
14s, 

**Lovers of art will find much in this volume to 
charm them; but, happily, it can also be recom- 
mended to the general reader, who will delight in 
the racy anecdotes with which it abounds,”—Gobe, 





NOW READY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
wes Eminently readable and entertaining,”—Daily 


CWS. 


NEW NOVELS. 





JUST READY. 
THE MODEL OF 
CHRISTIAN GAY. 


A Study of Certain Phases of Life in 
California. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL, 


In 3 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Harold 


Vatuines, Author of “The Transgression of 
Terence Olancy,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A strikingly fresh and original novel.”—Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MACMILLAN AND 





C0.S NEW BOOKS. 





THE RALSTONS. 


By F. Mario Onawrorp. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, (“Katharine Lauderdale,” 
by F. Marion Crawford, opens the Series continued in ‘‘ The Ralstons,"’) 


SPEAKER.—“ The story is characterised by all those conspicuous merits which 
Mr. Orawford possesses, and which have won for him the gratitade and admira- 
tion of so wide a circle of readers. We get to know the characters of the book, 
to understand them, and to appreciate them ; and though the panorama is painted 
in more sober colours than those employed in his Roman pictures, we recognise 
in the artist the same fine qualities which have made iis former works things of 
permanent delight and value,” 

ATHENZUM.—" The present instalment of what promises to be a very volu- 
minous family history, increasing in interest and power as it develops, turns upon 
the death of Robert and the disposition of his millions, which afford ample scope 
for the author’s pleasantly ingenious talent in raising and surmounting dilli- 
culties of detail.’” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is admirably written; it contains passages full of 
distinction, it is instinct with intensity of purpose; the characters are drawn with 
a living touch ; the narrative moves without pause or falter from crisis to crisis.” 
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